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Reduce Joint Maintenance Expense by 
END-HARDENING RAIL 


e The end-hardening of new rail to retard practice of end-hardening rails to retard 
batter is now standard practice for most batter results in a substantial reduction in 
railroads. The Oxweld method of end-hard- joint maintenance expense. 
ening rails produces a batter-resistant rail 

: A THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
end in track at low cost. A uniform hardness . ; ; . 

: : . Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

adequate for the rail service requirements UCC) 
is obtained. The work can be readily per- Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
formed without interrupting traffic and 
without tying up railroad equipment. The 
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E:conomic Policies 
Versus Preparedness 


For ten years the statesmen, the business, agricultural 
and labor leaders, and the people of the United States 
have been confronted with the problem of economic 
recovery. They have made no progress toward solving 
it. Allowing for differences in prices, average annual 
national income per capita was the same in the five 
years ending with 1934 and in the five years ending 
with 1939—$486. In 1930, the first year of depression, 
it was $566; in 1939 only $476. Now everybody sud- 
denly has awakened to a realization that we are con- 
fronted with another great problem—that of national 
defense ; and most of the talk, especially that emanating 
from Washington, is about this problem. If we don’t 
do any better in solving both these problems than we 
have in solving one of them, the consequences may be 
dire, indeed. We will have for seven months more the 
same leadership in government that we have had for 
seven years. In one important respect the principal 
policy of that leadership for solving the problem of 
defense apparently is the same as has been its prin- 
cipal policy for terminating the depression—that of 
greatly increasing government expenditures. What are 
going to be its other policies? 


The New Defense Advisory Commission 


There has been appointed a new Advisory Commis- 
sion on National Defense. There are two tests of an 
executive—(1) the kind of policies he adopts and (2) 
the kind of men he selects to carry them out. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s record thus far in meeting these tests 
has been far from good; but to his new Advisory Com- 
mission he has appointed three leading industrialists, 
Chairman Stettinius of the Steel Corporation, President 
Knudsen of General Motors and President Budd of the 
Burlington. Mr. Stettinius will have charge of the 
procurement of raw materials, Mr. Knudsen of produc- 
tion and Mr. Budd of all kinds of transportation for 
defense purposes. Sidney Hillman, a CIO labor leader 
of good reputation, will be expected to prevent or op- 
pose labor difficulties that might interfere. The other 
four members, who are expected to represent agri- 


culture, prevent inflation of prices, keep consumers 
satisfied, and so on, have been selected from branches 
of the New Deal administration. 

There is nothing in the present or prospective situa- 
tion to indicate that the provision of adequate or de- 
pendable transportation will present a real problem. 
The railroads will have to be principally relied upon if 
we stay at peace; and this will be even more true if we 
go to war. Freight car loadings are now less than 
700,000 a week. They rose last fall to a peak of 861,000 
cars. They reached peaks in 1926 and 1929 exceeding 
1 million 200 thousand cars. The railways now have 
many fewer locomotives and freight cars than before 
the depression. They are approaching the time when, 
even if they continue to have only a depression traffic, 
they will have to increase their buying of locomotives 
and cars merely to provide for replacements. Allow- 
ing for equipment rebuilt, the number of locomotives 
retired has averaged almost 1,800 annually during the 
last five years and the number installed only about 
620, while the number of freight cars retired has aver- 
aged almost 100,000, and the number installed about 
43,000. There is enough track and yard capacity for 
expeditiously handling a much larger traffic than is 
now in prospect. 

The expenditures of the government for defense are 
expected to approach 4 billion dollars a year. With 
the country’s total production ranging from 10 to 20 
billion dollars a year less than formerly, it is evident 
these proposed government expenditures, even if added 
to those already being made, would not create an ad- 
ditional traffic sufficient to impose any strain on trans- 
portation facilities. What is occurring now is large 
increases in some kinds of traffic, such as forest prod- 
ucts, ore and miscellaneous freight, and almost’ no in- 
creases in other kinds. Mr. Budd, a very experienced 
and able transportation man, who will represent the 
government in dealing with all classes of carriers, has 
indicated that as long as this continues his policy will 
be one of noninterference excepting in possible cases 
of congestions and delays of kinds of traffic that may 
be unusually stimulated, and at ports where lack of 
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ships for loading exports may threaten accumulation of 
cars. 


The Real Question—How Much Commercial Traffic? 


The real transportation question is how much coim- 
mercial traffic there is going to be. It is conceivable 
that if real economic recovery should begin there would 
be an increase of commercial traffic the addition to 
which of a large military traffic might cause transporta- 
tion difficulties. But as this increase of commercial 
traffic would be due to expansion of production, con- 
struction and commerce for supplying the ordinary 
needs of the people, it would be most desirable even 
if it did increase transportation difficulties. The real 
danger is that there will be followed policies that will 
hinder or prevent such industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion. What the nation needs most of all is a 
large increase of production, construction, commerce and 
income to put it in the condition of economic prepared- 
ness necessary to enable it to bear the burden of in- 
creased expenditures for military purposes. 

Unfortunately, the prospect of policies that will pro- 
mote both economic and military preparedness is not 
good. One of the most significant recent developments 
has been the strike of 4,500 employees of the Federal 
Ship Building & Dry Dock Company who were working 
on four destroyers and two cruisers for the Navy as 
well as on three merchant ships. They demanded a 
union shop clause, vacations with pay, advances in 
wages and the establishment of seniority lists. As a 
result of government intervention they went back to 
work under an agreement providing for some advances 
in wages and for continuance of negotiations regarding 
still larger advances and other matters. 


Where the Threat of Trouble Is 


Employees of General Motors meantime are seeking 
a general wage increase, complete recognition of the 
shop steward system, stronger seniority provisions, 
time and a half pay for Saturday work, double time 
for Sunday and Holiday work and vacations with pay. 
The automobile companies may have to be largely de- 
pended upon to produce armament. Because the heads 
of the transportation brotherhoods joined with the 
waterway lobby, Congress has failed to pass transporta- 
tion legislation that all the railway labor unions, ex- 
cepting one, agreed to support. Railway net earnings 
in the first third of 1940 were 25 per cent less than in 
the first third of 1937, 38 per cent less than in 1930 and 
58 per cent less than in 1929, while railway wages are 
higher than in any of these years. The railways need 
largely increased net earnings to enable them to put 
themselves in good condition. And yet all the rail- 
way labor unions either have presented or soon will 
present to them demands for various changes some of 
which would reduce the work required of employees, 
and every one of which would increase operating ex- 


penses and curtail net earnings. 
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These developments, among others, indicate where 
the real trouble apparently is going to come from. 
Contrary to every recognized principle of sound eco- 
nomics during a depression period, labor generally has 
secured reductions of hours and advances of wages 
during the present depression. These and other gov- 
ernment policies curtailing profits have been the prin- 
cipal preventives of the revival of private investment 
always essential to recovery from a depression. Now, 
when we are still in the midst of depression, organized 
labor is trying to take advantage of the nation’s need 
of preparations for defense to push demands for still 
higher wages and shorter hours. It is the beginning of 
a repetition of the experience of France. Will it be 
continued? Although confronted with the threat of 
war, the “popular-front” government of that country, 
consisting principally of Communists and Socialists, 
adopted the very kind of policies which have been fol- 
lowed in this country during the depression and which 
organized labor in this country is now trying to get 
intensified. The result in France was curtailment of 
both commercial and military production when that 
country was face to face with a foe that was prepared 
to strike more swiftly and powerfully than any other 
nation ever was before. And today France’s ally, 
Poland, is dead, while Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and a large part of France itself are in the 
possession of Germany. 


Seven Years of Present Policies 


If we are really to take seriously all the talk from 
the highest official sources in Washington regarding our 
vital need of preparedness, this is no time for any pa- 
triotic American citizen to be mealy-mouthed about the 
policies of government, business or labor in this country. 
We have had seven years’ experience with policies in- 
tended to enable some of our people to benefit at the 
expense of others, upon the assumption that changes 
in the distribution of the national income would not 
hinder its increase or would be better for our people as 
a whole than increases in it. The results have been 
disastrous to a large majority. 

In the seven years ending with 1932—which included 
three years of depression—our average annual national 
income was 69 billion dollars ; in the seven years ending 
with 1939, less than 60 billion. In the first period of 
seven years total wages and salaries averaged 47 billion 
dollars; in the second period only 37 billion—showing 
that the decline in national income was principally at 
the expense of the very workers that New Deal policies 
were supposed principally to benefit. In the first period ' 
of seven years the average number of unemployed was 
less than 5 million; in the second, almost 11 million. 
In the first period total farm income averaged 9 billion 
dollars annually ; in the second, less than 8 billion, in- 
cluding average annual benefit payments from the fed- 
eral government of 442 million dollars. 

While these policies failed to benefit the working 
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and agricultural classes at the expense of the “capital- 
ists,” they were extremely successful in injuring capital- 
ists and preventing revival of the investment of capital. 
The average annual amount of new capital issues in 
the first seven-year period was 31% billion dollars; in 
the second, only 629 million dollars. Private construc- 
tion declined from an annual average of 61% billion to 
2% billion—a decline far from offset by the increase 
of government construction. 

Thus, the result of policies intended to benefit some 
classes at the expense of others has been to make al 
classes suffer together—although some parts of certain 
classes have benefited at the expense of everybody else 
and are determined to continue doing so. These policies 
have put the nation in an extremely poor condition of 
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economic preparedness to stand the burden of provid- 
ing for military preparedness. Their continuance will 
continue to have the same effects here—and, if we get 
into war, the much worse effects that they have had in 
France. If we are to have both economic and military 
preparedness—and without the former the latter will 
ruin us—those who really want them both and have 
enough intelligence to know what is necessary to secure 
them, will simply have patriotically and courageously 
to fight it out in the open with those who ignorantly 
or selfishly demand what is incompatible with national 
economic and military security. This is no time for 
allowing any interest to practice rackets on the Ameri- 
can people—and no time for those too cowardly to fight 
such rackets, either. 





Remember when a good safety razor used to cost 
$5? As long as the customer had the alternative 
of paying his $5 or going without, there was no 
doubt that the value of the razor in the market was 
$5; every buyer proved that when he made his 
purchase. But when other equally-handy shaving 
tools appeared at $1 or less—then the old standard 
“safety” wasn't worth $5 any more. 

It is an economic law that under free competi- 
tion, prices tend to equal costs. Prices cannot long 
continue below costs, or the producer will be 
starved out of business. They cannot long be kept 
above costs, or the high-priced operator will lose 
his customers to competitors. 

Despite the regulation of motor carriers, there 
is no longer any question that a large part of trans- 
portation in this country is competitive—not 

| monopolistic, Af there were a “commodities clause” 
| for shippers, outlawing transportation in a_ ship- 
Ji. per’s own vehicles, then conditions of limited com- 

} 
| 
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petition would return in transportation; and the 
value of transportatién for high-grade traffic would 
tend to increase,“ But under competition, no com- 
mon carrier transportation service—no matter how 
| valuable the goods—is worth a cent more than it 
would cost the shipper to do his own hauling. 
There is nothing necessarily ruinous about com- 
petition, if one abides by the rules which are neces- 
sary for success when it prevails. Razor manufac- 
turers prospered at a price of $5—but, probably, 
some also prospered at subsequent lower prices. 
The rules for doing business under competition are 
different from those of monopoly though. Under 
competition, the successful business is the one 
which strives incessantly to reduce its costs—and 
passes a part of its savings on to customers in 
order to induce a high volume of patronage. 
Shifting from a partially-monopolistic era to a 
highly-competitive one necessitates many adjust- 
ments, not all of them pleasant. But adaptability 
to change is often the test of survival. 

It has long been believed by thoughtful railroad 
men that rate changes have little effect on the vol- 
ume of traffic. If the traffic is non-competitive, 
this belief is sound—because the only way in which 









Competition, Faced Squarely, Is Not So Bad 


rates bear upon the volume of non-competitive traf- 
fic is by their effect on delivered prices of com- 
modities. A change in rates of 10 per cent might 
affect delivered prices less than 1 per cent, and 
hence a rate reduction would be just so much 
money lost to the carrier. But what if a competi- 
tor is hauling half of a certain movement of traffic, 
and if a 10 per cent rate reduction would drop 
below his costs of doing business? Clearly, in such 
a case, the theory that rate changes have little effect 
on the volume of traffic would not apply. A 10 
per cent reduction might increase traffic 100 per 
cent, or a 10 per cent increase might drive all the 
business away. 

All is not loss in present competitive conditions 
either. Consider the public relations aspect. It is 
questionable how much the railroads may have 
gained by comparatively high rates on some com- 
modities, because such rates were coupled with sub- 
standard concessions to other traffic. And, in the 
meantime, who will ever know how much unreason- 
ing resentment was built up in the minds of 
influential shippers who felt that they were dis- 
criminated against ? 

Forty years ago a shipper known to this writer 
called to the attention of a railway agent a rate dis- 
crimination against a certain commodity (a dis- 
crimination, incidentally, which was entirely justi- 
fiable under the “value of service” theory under 
conditions then prevailing). The agent’s reply 
was: “Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
And the shipper replied: “I am going to fight you 
as long as I live.’””. And he did—for 30 years, until 
his death 10 years ago. 

There is such a thing as making a virtue of 
necessity. The railroads have got to make adjust- 
ments in their rates in any event, to meet the 
realities of the competition they face. In so doing, 
they can regain not only much of the traffic volume 
they have lost—but they will have a rate basis 
which can be defended in cost terms, which are far 
easier to “sell’’ to the average shipper than the 
discrimination (legitimate though it was) which 
marked the period of the absence of price competi- 
tion in transportation. 




















The “Doctors” 


The M. & St. L. Is Now a 
Modern, Well-Built Railroad 


Were Wrong 


Minneapolis & St. Louis, pronounced hopeless by experts, 
gives evidence of vigorous life 


Louis was in apparently hopeless shape, financial- 

ly and physically. This 1,500-mile line had been 
pronounced to be in a dying condition by several trans- 
portation authorities and was about to be partitioned 
among various other lines in the same territory. 

If ever a railroad presented a dismal outlook for the 
future, it was the M. & St. L. on December 31, 1934. 
On that date, cash on hand in banks amounted to $103,- 
504. Vouchers on hand awaiting payment amounted to 
$217,641, while $1,185,000 in receiver’s certificates were 
outstanding. The physical condition of the property and 
the rolling stock matched its extremely weak financial 
condition. 

After five years an entirely different picture presents 
itself. On November 14, 1939, for example, cash on 
hand in banks in excess of outstanding paper amounted 
to $757,424. Vouchers on hand awaiting payment were 
only $53,848 and the balance of receiver’s certificates 
outstanding were all paid off late in November, 1939, 
this latter item alone accounting for more than a million 
dollars betterment in the railway’s financial condition. 
Meanwhile, in the five years, 13 million dollars had been 
expended on the property, out of earnings. Locomotives 
and cars were in good shape to run and the right of way 


O' December 31, 1934, the Minneapolis & St. 
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was vastly improved. The general offices were moved 
to a modern building in the heart of town. All equip- 
ment. trust obligations were being met promptly on 
maturity and cash discounts amounting to an average 
of $10,000 annually were being taken as offered on the 
purchase of materials and supplies. Despite a long-con- 
tinued drought in the territory served by the railway, 
revenue loadings are up about 25,000 cars since 1935 
and despite a winter in which the most severe snow and 
blizzard conditions in history were experienced in M. & 
St. L. territory, the operating ratios reflected clearly that 
the railway was being run efficiently. 

This outstanding feat has been accomplished by a 
realistic approach to the pressing problems—of which 
there were many; by a readiness to depart from pre- 
cedent, where precedent required illogical and cumber- 
some action in achieving a desired end; and by a 
willingness to spend money in places where it would 
bring returns. 

Above all, it was accomplished by inspired leadership, 
backed by wholehearted teamwork. One thing the trans- 
portation experts failed to reckon with, as they analyzed 
the unfortunate line from a statistical viewpoint, was 
the human element, imponderable but extremely valuable. 
There was of course, among the officers and men, a 
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Decrepit Rolling Stock Such as This Has Now Disappeared from the M. & St. L. 


natural desire to retain the jobs to which most of them 
had devoted a lifetime, but there was also a loyalty to 
the railroad and a pride in its accomplishments that 
carried the line over many rough spots. 

This store of loyalty and of valuable knowledge of 
local conditions was capitalized upon by L. C. Sprague 
when he took executive command of the road as presi- 
dent and receiver on January 1, 1935. Instead of in- 
dulging in the “housecleaning” which has accompanied 
many changes in managements, he took advantage of 
the capabilities of the local talent that had been latent 
before only because of lack of opportunity. The local 
staff, in practically every instance, more than justified 
the faith bestowed upon it by the new president. 


The Physical Property 


The M. & St. L. main line extends between Min- 
neapolis and Peoria, 485 miles. A secondary main line 
between Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Albia, 23 miles, gives a 
connection with the Wabash for through Minneapolis- 
St. Louis service. Des Moines is reached from Peoria 
via a line between Oskaloosa and Tracy and trackage 
rights over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. It is 
reached also from Minneapolis via Albert Lea and Fort 
Dodge, trackage rights over the Illinois Central to Tara, 
and the M. & St. L. to Des Moines. This line also gives 
Minneapolis-Omaha service via Fort Dodge and the I. C. 
Another secondary main line extends from Minneapolis 
to Watertown, S. D., 223 miles, with additional mileage 
in South Dakota of 217 miles, consisting of the lines 
between Watertown and Akaska, and between Conde 
and Leola, via Aberdeen. The total mileage, including 
numerous branches, is just over 1,500 miles. 

When the present receiver took over the management of 
the property it was on the verge of collapse, as described 
elsewhere in this article, but by immediate emergency 
measures, by overlooking no opportunities for economies 
while, at the same time, not hesitating to spend money 
in order to make money, great improvement has been 
made. The results of this policy are indicated in the 
receiver’s account for the year ended December 31, 1939, 
as compared with the year 1934.. The operations in 1934 
resulted in a net loss of $41,604, as compared with a 
net income of $981,562 in 1939, and the operating ratio 
was 90.75, as compared with 76.99. 

The total operating revenues in 1939 were $9,215,137, 
as compared with $7,514,180, or an increase of $1,700,- 


957, but the operating expenses for handling this in- 
creased volume of traffic were only $7,094,652 in 1939, 
as compared with $6,819,399 in 1934, an increase of 
only $275,253. This increase was largely attributable to 
maintenance of way and traffic expenses, the transporta- 
tion costs-showing a decrease of $326,467 for handling 
the larger traffic, as a result of increased operating 
efficiency. 

The difference in results obtained is further indicated 
in the following statement, particularly with reference 
to the difference in the percentage of gross income re- 
duced to net income: 

PERIOD JULY 27, 1923, TO DECEMBER 31, 1934, INCLUSIVE 

(11 years, 5 months) 


BB CEC TCC COC CE ELEC COTE eC CECE CTE OOTY $142,022,471.34 


NEE 2AUkWSy CHOSATINE COINS. 2 occ cvecccdeccecsoedeseces 3,438,588.37 
NGG SOME, ac gc xc cc cde cw acacaadaccdduiweeieseddccneses 1,620,154.04 
Average per year—gross revenue ........-.ccceeeccceces 12,439,924.50 
Average per year—net railway operating income ......... 301,190.22 
Average Pex Yeae—et MCOMIE. ..... 2. c ccsecescccusecnees 141,911.30 
Per cent of gross revenue reduced to net railway operat- 

SE TIM 9g 46 acne dade eee Maadaeeeduaencdsaeeees 2.42 
Per cent of gross revenue reduced to net income ......... 1.14 


PERIOD JANUARY 1, 1935, TO DECEMBER 31, 1939, INCLUSIVE 
- (5 years) 


CAG SOCRRN es oo ne Neh rede hada adeenknes $43,521,150.26 


Net ratkway Operating: 1NcOme «.. . cccivesscccceccccecccs 3,060,773.85 
INGE CRONE 6 ccksnn ons Ceaweeeaddcsewanccddsndaaccsasead 2,840,078.51 
Average per year—rosS Tevenue .......cerccccccccccece 8,704,230.05 
Average per year—net railway operating income ......... 612,154.77 
Average per year—net income ...........ccececccceccces 568,015.70 
Per cent of gross revenue reduced to net railway operat- 

WO IOI acucce tn wadeues Candesnes cass adaaebede 7.03 
Per cent of gross revenue reduced to net income ......... 6.53 


How to Meet a Pay Roll 


When the new president arrived, the financial con- 
dition of the road was such that there were grave doubts 
as to whether the next pay roll could be met. “The M. 
& St. L. is only good for junk,” was the consensus of 
opinion and the president took this advice literally, al- 
though not quite in the meaning originally . intended. 
The railroad was littered with junk, including a large 
amount of rolling stock that had not turned a wheel in 
years. The condition of some of this equipment is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, and all of it 
was manifestly unfit for further service. It had not 


been retired because of a vast amount of red tape from 
accounting and statistical standpoints, although, because 
of its physical condition, it should have been scrapped 
years before. 

The new management was far less concerned with 
presenting an attractive statistical picture than with 
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keeping the railroad running and meeting the pay roll. 
Accordingly, it cut the mass of red tape and engaged 
upon an immediate scrapping program for the purpose 
of obtaining the cash necessary principally to pay vouch- 
ers on hand awaiting payment which covered material 
and supply purchases made largely during the latter 
part of 1934. The details of the solution of the equip- 
ment problem are given later, but the extent of the 
dismantlement program is indicated by the fact that 75 
locomotives and 2,887 cars of various types have been 
scrapped. The money thus obtained permitted the con- 
tinued operation of the railway on a much more efficient 
basis until the results of increased sales activity began 
to be felt. 


Spending Money to Make Money 


The M. & St. L. does not subscribe to the theory that 
the proper procedure in times of depression is to cut the. 
sales staff to the bone. One of the first actions of the 
new management was to open up outside agencies at 
Boston, Mass.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dallas, Tex.; Portland, Ore.; and Omaha, Nebr., 
while traffic solicitors were added to existing agencies 
at 12 other points. On January 1, 1935, the sales staff 
of the M. & St. L. consisted of 29 traffic solicitors 
throughout the country; it includes 71 traffic solicitors 
today. The effect of bolstering up the outside agencies 
and providing an adequate sales staff was indicated by 
the fact that more than half of the more than 10,000 
additional cars of revenue freight secured in 1935, as 
compared with 1934, consisted of bridge traffic on which 
the M. & St. L. was the intermediate carrier. 


South Dakota 
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Moreover, the M. & St. L. solicitors give a real service 
to shippers and receivers, in that they are endeavoring 
to assist such companies as cannot afford to maintain 
nation-wide organizations, in any way they can, and they 
are frequently called upon for such services. The new 
president found that the majority of the traffic solicitors 
had never seen the railway, or at least had not seen it 
for several years. Accordingly, in 1937, after the re- 
building was well under way, they were called in from 
all over the country for a meeting with the general traf- 
fic manager and a two-day trip over the railway by 
special train. This procedure was repeated late in 1939, 
with the result that all the men at the outside agencies 
now know what they are selling and can speak intel- 
ligently regarding the various sections of their railway. 
Additional benefits from these trips are gathered from 
the much closer acquaintanceship they give to the 
solicitors in different cities who are working toward a 
common end—to get more freight for the M. & St. L. 

The traffic department of the M. & St. L. is also 
looking to the future, in that every employee who enters 
the service of the general traffic department in Min- 
neapolis, as office boy, stenographer, rate clerk or in 
other capacity, is hired with a view to his potential ability 
as a salesman. Several of these men hired four or five 
years ago are now justifying this policy by serving as 
successful junior traffic solicitors. 

An industrial agent has also been added to the traffic 
department and several hundred new industries have 
been located along the line, including a large number of 
bulk oil storage plants, lumber and coal yards, beer 
distributing houses and coal yards, as well as some small 
manufacturing plants. All of these produce revenue from 
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Locomotives that Had Not Turned a Wheel in Years Were Disposed of 


leases and from inbound and outbound traffic. The in- 
dustrial agent has also played a major part in reviving 
several industries along the line that had become dor- 
mant during the depression. No traffic-producing oppor- 
tunity is overlooked. For example, an automobile- 
loading ramp and platform in Cedar Lake yard in Min- 
neapolis, which was constructed four years ago from 
bridge timbers taken from an abandoned branch line, has 
so far produced more than 4,000 carloads of automobile 
traffic for the M. & St. L. 

There is far less departmentalization on the M. & St. 
|.. than on most railways. The general traffic manager, 
for example, has had a very wide experience. He is a 
former conductor and a member of the O. R. C., and, 
in line with the prevailing policy of putting all cards on 
the table, he makes an effort to explain to the various 
brotherhood representatives, whenever he can, the traffic 
prospects and potentialities. Also, everyone on the rail- 
way is a traffic solicitor, regardless of what his other 
duties may be, and this applies to the president as well, 
who, through his wide acquaintanceship, and through 
aggressive contact with potential shippers, has been re- 
sponsible for securing routing orders on much traffic. 

This enlightened and co-operative sales policy has 
produced results. Prior to 1935, the traffic had been 
sliding precipitously downward, but that trend has been 
sharply reversed under the new management. In the last 
five years, despite drought conditions and governmental 
meddling with the shipping of farm products, the M. & 
St. L. has steadily increased its traffic, the cumulative 
increase in that period representing more than 25,000 
cars, 


Money in Scrap 


The dismantlement program for rolling stock in large 
measure produced the money necessary to purchase new 
equipment. This involved scrapping 84 locomotives, 48 
passenger cars and 3,116 freight cars, including 1,181 
box cars, 763 coal cars, 568 stock cars, 15 flat cars, 67 
refrigerator cars and 245 cabooses and work cars. 

For some years the M. & St. L. had maintained a 
scrap dock at Marshalltown, Iowa, where scrap was 
accumulated, sorted and held for market prices. Under 
more fortunate conditions, this system might have been 
continued, but the road was without credit and in des- 
perate need of funds, so that immediate returns were a 
prime consideration. This dock was, therefore, aban- 


doned and the scrap sold through local dealers, thus 
costing $1.43 per ton less for handling. In addition, the 
outbound traffic from such scrap dealers has represented 
an important source of revenue. 

Another source of scrap was from the abandonment 
of branch lines. In 1935, the M. & St. L. was burdened 
with operations on a number of lines where revenues 
had dropped to almost nothing. The new president 
began an immediate campaign to secure the abandonment 


of several such branches, in Iowa, with the following 
results : 
Year 
Mileage Abandoned 
St Benedict Alsoea: «oo cecc sc eckicuce sc 8.1 1936 
Spericer—Sieens LAO -..in5 ccchc ccc ccsses 36.9 1936 
CH OIE a ccee acces sce cedacevaatne 35.9 1936 
G. & M. Junction—Montezuma .......... 13.6 1936 
Kalo Junction—Otho ...............0065 Ss 1937 
Dy ge, re eee 4.8 1938 
ESUKGE Vai CMUG S35 oc6 ccc es aeaesawcens 6.7 1939 


109, 3 miles 


The Spencer-Storm Lake abandonment includes the 
13.2-mile line between Rembrandt and Storm Lake 
which was sold to the C., M., St. P. & P. 


New Cars for Old 


Part of the money obtained from the sale of scrap 
was applied on the purchase of 65 new gondolas and 10 
new automobile cars, which represented an immediate 
need. Since then, the M. & St. L. has acquired a number 
of second-hand cars which have been rebuilt and put 
into Class I condition at its Marshalltown shops. These 
were purchased on a long term financing plan which re- 
sults in an average payment of less than the per diem 
charge of a dollar a day per car. They include 637 new 
box cars and 250 new gondolas, on which the average 
payment per day ranges from 50 to 85 cents. 

This brings to light some interesting figures as to the 
financing of the purchase of this equipment. For ex- 
ample, the lot of 150 box cars purchased on July 1, 
1937, cost a principal sum of $172,572; with interest 
charges that will amount to $10,534 before payment is 
completed, this brings the total cost to $183,106, or an 
average of $1,220 per car. They are to be paid for in 
1,436 days, or at a rate of payment of 85 cents per day. 
However, to October 31, 1939, these cars had earned 
$66,423 in per diem, or an average of 52 cents per day, 
leaving the M. & St. L. to pay only 33 cents a day for 
the use of Class I box cars. 
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It was costing the M. & St. L. $7,041 per year to sup- 
ply wet engine sand to its locomotives from several 
sandhouses at various places along the line. By build- 
ing eight sand cars to supply dry sand instead, it was 
possible to retire the sandhouses at Cedar Lake, Iowa, 
Marshalltown, Oskaloosa and Fort Dodge, and at Albert 
Lea, Minn., and Monmouth, IIl. 

The total cost of dry sand is $2,676 per year, to which 
is added maintenance and depreciation on the eight 
sand cars of $605 per year, or a total cost of $3,281, as 
compared with $7,041 for the former method. This rep- 
resents a saving of $3,759 annually in sanding engines, 
or a return of 34.2 per cent a year on the investment 
of $10,993 for the sand cars. 


Engines that Really Run 


Apart from the 75 locomotives that were scrapped, 
the general condition of motive power on the M. & St. L. 
five years ago was bad. The largest locomotives had a 
tractive effort of only 46,000 Ib., and engine failures 
had been averaging well over 40 annually. In the last 
three years, failures have averaged less than 25 annually, 
and much more tonnage is being handled with fewer 
train miles. This was accomplished by rebuilding 82 
locomotives since 1935 and increasing tractive effort of 
35 engines from 46,000 to 62,000 lb. by the installation 
of boosters, syphons, stokers, disc wheels, solid rods, 
mechanical lubricators, improved superheater units, feed- 
water heaters and other improvements. Among other 
things, this has resulted in a reduction of $417,842 in 
freight train fuel costs in the four years from 1935 to 
1938 inclusive, as compared with the preceding four 
years and the figures for 1939 show still further im- 
provement. 

At the same time, the capacity of the tenders was in- 
creased and auxiliary water cars are operated in some 
cases. Better power and increased water capacity have 
enabled freight locomotives to operate through between 
Minneapolis and Marshalltown and between Marshall- 
town and Peoria, thus permitting the concentration of 
locomotive repairs at the Marshalltown and Minneapolis 
shops. Outlying enginehouses are now used as service 


stations only, and this concentration of repairs has so 
far saved over $300,000 for the railway in freight and 
passenger enginehouse expenses. 

Yard operations have been materially improved by 
the purchase, in 1938 and 1939, of five Electro-Motive 
and two American Locomotive Diesel-electric switchers, 
which are used in 24 hr. service. 


These are located in 
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New Equipment Financed Largely from the Sale of Scrap, Including One of the Sand Cars that Have Resulted in Large Savings 
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the yards at Marshalltown, Oskaloosa, Bartlett, Albert 
Lea and three in Minneapolis. 


No Makeshift Maintenance 


A considerable part of the $13,000,000 taken from 
earnings for the improvement of the property has gone 
into maintenance of way. Here, too, the policy has been 
to do a thorough job which would result in a reduction in 
maintenance expenses. As cash could be allocated for re- 
habilitating the line, definite programs designed to correct 
bad conditions once and for all were worked out. Instead 
of trying to spread inadequate sums over the entire line, 
the money was so allocated as to provide permanent 
correction of specific conditions. The worst spots were 
corrected first and then, as more money became avail- 
able, other reconstruction and rehabilitation work was 
undertaken. 

The results of five years of such careful planning are 
apparent. Starting with the worst places, gravel ballast 
was applied, with track lifts wherever necessary. Where 
bad drainage conditions existed, subdrainage has been 
installed in the form of perforated corrugated iron pipe, 
with lateral connections, to stop slides which were for- 
merly prevalent in certain districts. In all, more than 
130 miles of gravel ballast and 60 miles of cinder ballast 
have been installed since 1935. The 1940 program calls 
for an additional 100 miles of gravel ballast. 

An entirely new tie program was evolved. Formerly, 
ties for the M. & St. L. were purchased from an off-line 
producer, requiring the payment of freight charges for 
a haul of several hundred miles. The territory traversed 
by the M. & St. L. in Iowa has numerous stands of 
oak, entirely suitable for ties. Arrangements were made 
with a tie producer to send portable tie-cutting outfits 
to various points along the line where the timber was 
available. This not only eliminated the freight charges 
from the final cost per tie, but has also resulted in much 
additional revenue to the M. & St. L. from the ship- 
ment of by-products, such, for example as the oak resi- 
due after the ties have been cut, for which there is a 
steady demand on the part of bakers in large cities who 
use it as firewood for their ovens. 

As a result of this reduction in the cost per tie, it is 
possible to install many more ties for the same amount 
of money, and oak ties equipped with S-irons have now 
been laid on the entire main line between Peoria and 
Minneapolis. Between 40 and 50 per cent of these ties 
are treated. On secondary and branch lines, cedar ties 
have been laid on tangents, with oak ties on the curves. 


“Ml NNEA POLIS & ST LOUI 
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Diesel-Electric Switchers and Modern Road Power Characterize the M. & St. L. 


The tie problem has now been solved to such an extent 
that the plans for 1940 call for renewals only, rather 
than for rehabilitation as was necessary in previous 
years. Practically all of the 328,000 ties that will be 
installed in 1940 are now on the railroad and paid for 
ready for the spring program. Of these, 167,000 are 
oak ties, and 161,000 are cedar ties for secondary and 
branch line tangents. 

The battered, sun-kinked rail of five years ago has 
been replaced by new or relay 90 and 100-lb. rail in 
many cases, and a continuing program of building up 
battered rail ends has been going on for the past five 
years. This is done ‘under contract with outside welders, 
and the 123 miles so rebuilt in 1938 and 1939 brings 
practically all of the main track into good condition. 
New joint bars have been installed on most of the main 
line, and the bars in good condition so replaced were 
salvaged and shipped elsewhere to replace broken bars. 
A program of installing rail anti-creepers has also been 
completed in the last five years. 


Cleaning Up the Right-of-Way 


Five years ago, the M. & St. L. was cluttered with 
scrap and full of ramshackle, unsightly and unnecessary 
buildings. The scrap has all been picked up and sold at 
the current high prices, and hundreds of shacks and 
buildings have been torn down. The accumulation of 
forgotten materials and supplies found in these old 
buildings and in the half-car bodies set alongside the 
track was startling, and represented a considerable sum 
of money. Materials and supplies were so hard to get 
prior to 1935 that it had become the habit of supervisors 
to send in requisitions for more than they actually 
needed, so that, when these requisitions were cut down 
in the general offices as they usually were, they still 
would have enough materials to get by on. When, as 
occasionally happened, the requisitions were filled as sent 
in, the material not immediately needed was cached in 
‘these buildings and shacks, for possible future use, and, 
in some cases, completely forgotten. Such salvage and 
the resulting scrap produced more than enough money 
to pay for the removal of the buildings and for rehabil- 
itation of other buildings that served a useful purpose. 
The right-of-way was also cluttered with far too many 
stock pens, all in more or less disrepair. Many of these 
were removed and those remaining were rebuilt and put 
un good repair. 

The remaining buildings have been painted and over- 


hauled on the entire main line between Minneapolis and 
Peoria, and the secondary main lines between Albert Lea 
and Des Moines, and between Minneapolis and Water- 
town. The paint gangs operate with a highway tractor 
and trailer, with space for tools and an air compressor, 
as well as living quarters, and, through the provision of 
such increased mobility, they now accomplish far more 
than under the former practice of waiting for trains to 
take them to work. 

The enginehouses at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Marshall- 
town, and at Monmouth, IIl., were rebuilt and modern- 
ized. The improvement in motive power permitted re- 
vised and more efficient operating conditions, and 
lessened the number of stalls required. Similarly, as 
already described, the operation of sand cars permitted 
the removal of nine sandhouses at various points on the 
railway. The coal docks that were formerly scattered 
at many points along the line have practically all been 
removed, and this expensive operation has been super- 
seded by coaling at a lesser number of mechanical coal 
chutes. 

The M. & St. L. traverses a part of the country that 
is subjected to severe winters and heavy snows. Since 
1935, two new Russell snowplows have been purchased 
and used effectively in removing snow at less cost and 
much more expeditiously. At the same time, an off- 
track Caterpillar tractor shovel has been kept constantly 
at work widening cuts at various points on the railroad, 
thus preventing drifts and eliminating the necessity for 
heavy, emergency snow removal work in many cases. 

For 22 miles between Martinsburg, Iowa, and Brighton, 
the M. & St. L. paralleled a light traffic branch line of 
another railroad, and arrangements had been consum- 
mated for the purchase of this line in 1934, but no work 
had been done in effecting the change-over. The work 
involved was considerable, in view of the fact that the 
line thus acquired had no ballast and its rail was too 
light for the main line power of the M. & St. L. Work 
was begun on rebuilding the branch to serve as the main 
line in 1935, and involved ballasting the entire line, re- 
placing every tie, and renewing all rail. It also involved 
strengthening with timber bents a weak deck girder 
bridge near Brighton, Iowa, as a temporary measure. 
This bridge, which is 350 ft. long and 58 ft. above the 
stream level, is being replaced by a fill, the water flow 
being taken care of by two 120 in. culverts, 190 ft. long. 

In relocating the line, it was also necessary to relocate 
a water station. This station was moved to a point 
on the new line where it permits locomotives to start 
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The 
water supply is obtained from a reservoir near the old 


trains from it in both directions without difficulty. 


line and piped to the new location. Since the old line 
traversed much rougher country, a material saving in 
operations has been affected by the transfer. Several 
heavy grades and reverse curves are avoided, and the 
new line has 37 fewer bridges to be maintained. 


Signals Installed 


The M. & St. L. as part owner operates over joint 
track, in connection with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, between Manly, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Minn., 
and the Illinois Central uses the same tracks for seven 
miles south of Albert Lea. In 1938,.a C. T. C. installa- 
tion was put in on this territory and it has been very 
effective in increasing the capacity of the line and reduc- 
ing operating expenses. The M. & St. L. formerly had 
only wooden crossing signs at highways, but since 1935, 
many bell and flasher type warning signals have been 
installed, 43 of which were placed in service in Iowa 
alone in 1939. A number of former mechanical inter- 
locking plants have also been replaced by automatic inter- 
lockers. Reflector type lamps have been installed in all 
switch stands, in place of the former oil lamps, and this 
one item alone is responsible for a saving of $18,000 a 
year. . 


Saving by Spending 


The instances of saving by spending and by close at- 
tention to detail might be multiplied almost indefinitely 
in each department. For example, the purchase of mod- 
ern business machines permitted the establishment of a 
centralized station accounting system in the comptroller’s 
office—for a saving of $20,523 annually. 

The decrease in transportation costs is due in no small 
part to the better supervision made possible by center- 
ing the operating department in Minneapolis, instead 
of having it scattered at other points, including Fort 
Dodge and Oskaloosa. The saving brought about by 
this centralization has permitted the employment of two 
more trainmasters than there were previously. Under 
the new plan, the maintenance of way, motive power, 
stores and purchasing departments report directly to the 
general manager, as does the general superintendent who 
is in immediate charge of transportation. 

By the use of buses instead of trains for the trans- 
portation of passengers between the Peoria passenger 
station and the freight yards from which passenger 
trains are now operated, the M. & St. L. saves $30,000 
annually in trackage rentals and picks up and delivers 
passengers at a more convenient place. Application is 
now before various commissions for the operation of a 
rail-highway co-ordinated service for 1. c. 1. freight, which 
will give better service and attract traffic while reducing 
expenses. 

Of invaluable assistance, however, and the factor that 
has played a major part in the healthy revival of this 
apparently dead railroad, has been the confidence in- 
spired by the frankness with which the new manage- 
ment has approached all its problems. 





Strict Co-oRDINATION of land transportation and division of 
functions to the agency best able to carry them on are embodied 
in a recent decree of the government of Portuguese East Africa, 
according to reports of the American Consulate. It is stated in 


the introduction to the new law that railroads are to be con- 
sidered the basic means of transportation, with the highway 
system complementary thereto, and that there should be no 
duplication of services. 
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Senate Forwarder 
Hearings Begin 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Pooling of all railroad. less-than-carload traffic for 
handling by railroad-owned or railroad-controlled mer- 
chandise-freight agencies operating in each region was 
advocated by Thomas P. Healy, general solicitor of the 
New York Central, in his June 5 testimony before the 
sub-committee of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce which on that day opened its hearings on S. 3665 
and S. 3666, the pending forwarder regulation bills, and 
on Senate Resolution 146 wherein the Senate called for 
an investigation of railroad methods of handling 1. ¢. 1. 
forwarder and express traffic. Mr. Healy said that, al- 
though “they're not going to,” the Eastern roads should 
tell the committee that they are prepared to form such 
an agency in order to correct the present situation in- 
volving duplication of services as between forwarder and 
railroad |. c. 1. operations. 

Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, was in the chair 
as the hearing opened; and he was joined later in the 
session by Chairman Wheeler of the committee on inter- 
state commerce and of the sub-committee. The third 
member of the sub-committee is Senator Hill, Democrat 
of Alabama. Prior to the appearance of Mr. Healy, 
A. V. Vallandingham, chief accountant, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, and C. G. 
Jensen of the Bureau of Traffic, offered statistical and 
tariff testimony. 


A. A. R. Not Participating 


Following Mr. Jensen’s presentation Senator Reed 
called for appearances on behalf of the Association of 
American Railroads; and when he got no response he 
said “for the record” that the A. A. R. had been so much 
interested in the proceeding last year that he had agreed 
to meet a committee representing the Association, but 
now as the hearings open, as the A. A. R. knew they 
would, the Association is not represented. Also, the 
Senator said that he had asked of the A. A. R. a “certain 
policy’’ with respect to the proceeding, which .was re- 
fused. Later in the session, Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel of the A. A. R., came 
forward to explain the Association’s position. 

It has been Judge Fletcher’s understanding that in pro- 
ceedings before Congressional committees no one enters 
an appearance unless he desires to offer testimony ; and 
it had been decided that this was a matter on which the 
railroads should speak individually or through their 
regional organizations. This decision, the A. A. R. 
general counsel went on, was due to the complexities of 
the questions involved and to the differences of opinion 
among the railroads. He added that the A. A. R. does 
not appear on matters where it can’t express the view 
of practically all the railroads. However, Judge Fletcher 
pointed out that the A. A. R. was interested to the ex- 
tent of having representatives at the hearing, and it stood 
ready to give the committee any information which it 
had and which the committee thought might be helpful. 

Here Senator Reed said something to the effect that 
the difficulty appeared to lie in the disposition of member 
roads of the A. A. R. to view the railroad problem from 
the standpoint of the individual roads. Nevertheless he 
was “astonished” to find that the A. A. R. was not rep- 
resented on a matter which was of general interest to the 
industry. Whereupon Judge Fletcher replied: “We’re 
here; we’re represented; and we desire to co-operate.” 
He then called A. F. Cleveland, vice-president of the 
A. A. R. in charge of the Traffic Department, who 
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answered a couple of tariff questions from Senator Reed. 

Meanwhile the aforementioned witnesses had offered 
their presentations—Mr. Vallandingham leading off with 
his statistical evidence. He presented a series of state- 
ments, bound in two volumes of 127 and 219 mimeo- 
graphed sheets; they comprised compilations of data 
gathered by the commission in response to its orders of 
September 15 and 25 and October 4, 1939, directing all 
Class I roads to furnish information as to 1. c. 1. ship- 
ments and freight-forwarder carload shipments handled 
by them during the week ended October 7, 1939. Among 
other citations from his exhibits, Mr. Vallandingham 
called attention to the fact that during the test week the 
average peddler car carried a load of 1.45 tons a distance 
of 130 miles, the average package car carried a load of 
six tons a distance of 560 miles, the average 1. c. 1. car 
(package and peddler cars combined) carried a load of 
5.47 tons a distance of 476 miles, and the average for- 
warder car carried a load of 12 tons a distance of 844 
miles; and that |. c. 1. shipments were transferred from 
one car to another an average of 1.14 times en route. 

Also, Mr. Vallandingham pointed out that the pre- 
ponderance of forwarder traffic is in the Eastern district 
which reported 64 per cent of the tons forwarded, 51 
per cent of the ton-miles, 67 per cent of the cars for- 
warded and 55 per cent of the loaded car-miles. The 
Western district reported 33 per cent of the tons, 46 per 
cent of the ton-miles, 29 per cent of the cars forwarded 
and 42 per cent of the loaded car-miles. 


Tariff Rules Aid Forwarders 


Mr. Jensen’s statement outlined the development of 
various tariff rules and practices which have facilitated 
the operations of the forwarder. He thought “it is prob- 
ably a fair statement that the forwarding business is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance by the railroads of tariff 
tules authorizing the application of carload rates on 
mixed carloads of different articles.” He then proceeded 
to outline how the mixing rules have been liberalized and 
how the “all-freight’’ rate has come into use. Also, to 
explain such other practices as those whereby forwarders 
avail themselves, “on paper,” of the stop-in-transit privi- 
lege and thereby obtain carload rates on service to theo- 
retical “stop-off” points without the observance of any 
carload minimum weight. Mr. Jensen’s statement in- 
cluded specific examples of how shippers could obtain 
substantially reduced rates by turning their business over 
to forwarders even though the service performed by the 
railroad is identical with what would have been per- 
formed on shipments tendered to them direct. 

One such example was set up by Mr. Jensen as fol- 
lows: “A shipper at Chicago may wish to ship 15,000 Ib. 
of machinery to the Pacific Coast. The carload rate, 
which applies on machinery and certain allied articles, in 
either straight or mixed carloads, is approximately $1.75 
per hundredweight, minimum 40,000 Ib. The less-than- 
carload rate is about $4.25 per hundredweight. If the 
shipment were forwarded directly by the owner the 
freight charges would be $637.50—the less-than-carload 
rate applied to the actual weight. But instead, after 
loading the car, the owner orders it switched to the depot 
of a forwarding company in Chicago, paying perhaps 
$15 for that service. The forwarding company may have 
ready for shipment to the same destination on the coast 
a carload of machinery, the car being fully loaded but 
weighing only 35,000 Ib. If that car were shipped sep- 
arately the freight charges would be $700—$1.75 per 
hundredweight applied to the minimum weight of 40,000 
lb. The forwarding company, however, without even dis- 
turbing the lading of the 15,000-Ib. car, can take out one 
bill of lading for both cars, endorsing on it that the 
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15,000-lb. car is a follow-lot of the 35,000-Ib. car, and 
as a result under the tariffs freight charges are assessed 
at the carload rate applied to the actual weight in both 
cars, or a total of $875. Here again the service performed 
by the railroad is identical in both cases, but because the 
cars go forward on one bill of lading instead of two the 
freight charges are reduced by $462.50.” 

In response to questions from Senator Reed, Mr. Jen- 
sen stated that forwarders do not carry all traffic, but 
adhere chiefly to the higher class business. In the same 
connection the Senator asked the witness to examine a 
batch of forwarder tariffs and return later for testimony 
with respect to the often-heard charge that forwarders 
are ‘‘pickers-and-choosers,” taking the cream of the 
traffic and leaving the skim milk for the railroad l.c.1. 
service, 


Testimony of T. P. Healy 


General Solicitor Healy of the New York Central told 
Senator Reed that his road was the largest handler of 
forwarder traffic and that its financial interest in the 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Company was 
trusteed with former Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
B. H. Meyer. He offered for the record the trustee 
agreement under which Mr. Meyer functions. Before 
getting into his own prepared statement, Mr. Healy ap- 
praised the Jensen presentation as one which left “a 
very biased picture’ of the benefits which the railroads 
have received from forwarder operations. 

As he saw the situation himself, Mr. Healy went on, 
the forwarders have taken off the railroads business that 
didn’t belong there and off the highways business that 
didn’t belong there—‘‘in short they have accomplished 
co-ordination.” Mr. Healy conceded that forwarders 
solicit traffic out of which they hope to make a profit, 
but he went on to cite statistics which he interpreted as 
indicating that from the railroad standpoint the for- 
warder traffic made a “better showing” than railroad 
l.c.l. Asked by Chairman Wheeler why the railroads 
couldn’t give the same service as the forwarders, Mr. 
Healy replied that they could by co-operation between 
themselves and co-ordination with trucks. The New 
York Central general solicitor followed through with his 
aforementioned advocacy of merchandise agencies operat- 
ing in each region. 

The present situation, he said, must be considered a 
“transition stage” out of which must come some form 
of ll. pooling for handling by railroad-controlled 
agencies with the railroads retiring from l.c.l. business. 
In Mr. Healy’s opinion the merchandise agencies should 
have common-carrier status like the Railway Express 
Agency, although “for the time being” they should be 
separate from R.E.A. Also, “for the time being,” the 
agency operating in each region should be separate. 
Moreover, Mr. Healy went on, the owning railroads 
should control the agency’s rates in order to protect their 
own carload rate structure. With respect to the present 
forwarders, Mr. Healy suggested that they might form 
the nuclei of the agencies he has in mind—provided they 
could be acquired on satisfactory terms. Meanwhile he 
would give “Washington-Agreement” dismissal compen- 
sation to railroad l.c.l. employees who were laid off as 
a result of the arrangement. 


INCREASED RAILROAD SHIPMENTS of Nova Scotia ‘coal to Cen- 
tral Canada may be in the offing, according to a recent statement 
by the Dominion Coal Administrator. It is pointed out that 
because of the war, coal-carrying ships available for the trans- 
portation of fuel from Cape Breton to Upper Canada via the 
St. Lawrence are being diverted into other activities and if the 
traffic is to be handled it must be handled by rail. 












Systematic Check Cuts Freight 
Car Detention 


How an effective, quick-action plan for preventing delays is 
carried out in Frisco Lines’ terminals 


By H. W. Johnson 


Car Accountant, St. Louis-San Francisco 


greatest possible efficiency in connection with 

freight car handling locally within terminals, that 
subject has been given special study by the Frisco in 
recent years. The matter, we believe, is deserving of 
such attention because of its direct relation to the con- 
servation of available car supply, prompt service to pa- 
trons and a minimum per diem expense; also, it has an 
indirect bearing on capital expenditures for the main- 
tenance of an adequate quota of freight car equipment. 
Furthermore its importance is specially spotlighted un- 
der present conditions of increased demand for and 
diminished ownership of first-class cars. 

A survey of methods on various neighboring lines as 
well as on our own railroad indicated possibilities for 
improvements, particularly in the matter of bringing 
promptly to the attention of local supervisory forces spe- 
cific instances of car delays. It was thought that im- 
proved car handling would automatically follow upon 
the installation of better control methods coupled with a 
follow-up whereby general officers would be furnished 
with pertinent current information to enable them to 
determine whether excessive or avoidable detention was 
being incurred. Previously supervision had been depen- 
dent too much on complaints from patrons as to move- 
ment of loaded cars and from the general office as to 
empties. The latter were usually based upon general- 
office records, and were made without prior information 
as to causes or justification for delays. Perfunctory in- 
vestigations made “post mortem” were neither accurate 
nor effective; while such supervision as was accorded 
through checks made by traveling forces was compara- 
tively expensive, requiring considerable time for proper 
coverage. 


B retes of the importance of maintaining the 


System of Detention Reports Developed 


We sought to improve the effectiveness of supervision 
by the adoption of a system of car detention reports and 
notification slips designed automatically to bring to the 
attention of local supervisory forces each avoidable and 
unjustifiable delay at its beginning and in sufficient time 
to avoid further detention; also, to tie this in with an 
adequate follow-up system from the general-office stand- 
point. Since a large percentage of industrial and ter- 
minal car handling occurs at the principal stations and 
terminals it was decided that the ground could be largely 
covered by appropriate attention to those points at which 
regular switching crews were employed. 

The matter of car-efficiency control does not lend it- 
self readily to cost accounting or performance statistics ; 
it is impractical to make a direct charge covering per 
diem expense against the operating unit concerned. The 
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field of operation being geographically scattered, switch- 
ing services are difficult to supervise effectively. In- 
volved local conditions also make it difficult to isolate 
responsibility for failures and delays. Furthermore, 
there are factors opposing an efficient job of car han- 
dling from the per diem standpoint, including the urge 
to save costs of switching power and crews unduly, the 
convenience accruing to local forces through the prac- 
tice of accumulating at industries empty cars in excess 
of requirements, or storing cars at points within the ter- 
minal; also, the influence of the self-preservation motive 
on reports designed to place responsibility for detention. 

Many examples were encountered of the disposition 
of local forces to avoid making proper assignment of 
the various causes of detention, such as charges to pa- 
trons under demurrage rules, improperly assuming that 
cars were constructively placed, cars carded for forward- 
ing in trains but not lined up for movement, etc. Dif- 
ficulties in this connection were characteristic of the 
“post mortem” method of investigation. Now, the de- 
tailed reports, complete instructions and field checks have 
very largely eliminated these obstacles. 

The report system was designed, first, to bring out 
detention denoting delays in switching service covering 
not only industrial switching but all movements within 
the terminal; and, secondly, to provide for an analysis 
of detention of cars remaining within the terminal an 
unusual length of time. In the latter connection the aim 
was to account for all detentions, classifying them as to 
causes and segregating them according to the responsi- 
bilities of the various departments and interests con- 
cerned, i. e., yard engine movement, road train service, 
accumulation of empty car supply, repairs, handling com- 
pany materials, loading, unloading, etc. 

Due to the working of various factors opposed to the 
best possible car handling, as already enumerated, ex- 
perience has indicated that an adequate and persistent 
follow-up must be pursued. This consists primarily in 
the use of a system that will be largely self-sustaining 
as to its completeness and its accuracy, brought about 
by following a simple set of instructions and checking 
compliance periodically in the terminals. Excessive de- 
lays, which might occur at any terminal where the local 
supervisory forces have not made proper use of the sys- 
tem, are remedied by the plan of sending copies of cat 
detention reports to the superintendent of transporta- 
tion; also, through the traveling representative’s field- 
check reports which are furnished to the general man- 
ager and the superintendent of transportation, and, if 
necessary, placed in the hands of the special representa- 
tive of the general manager for investigation. 

The system contemplates reports of two types. First, 
are the reports designed to cover detention of cars charge- 
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able entirely to service of yard locomotives. In addition 
to the usual carding and the daily yard check of cars on 
hand, these consist of the “Notice of Car Delayed Over 
24 Hours for Switch Engine Service,” (Form CT-54), 
and the “Report of Cars Delayed More than 24 Hours 
for Switch Engine Service” (Form CT-56), shown in 
Figures 1 and 2 respectively. Compilation of the in- 
formation on these forms begins with the carding of all 
cars received in trains from connecting lines immediately 
upon arrival, particular attention being given to entries 
showing the date of receipt and the disposition to be made 
of the car. A check of all cars on hand is made daily 
as near 7 a. m. as practicable, showing the track location, 
whether or not actually placed for loading or unloading, 
date received, and other pertinent information obtained 
from the carding. This complete and early yard check, 
so assigned to various employees as to permit its com- 
pletion within an hour, is the basis of the whole deten- 
tion-checking plan. 

A clerk who is in a position to give precedence to the 
work is assigned to make the car detention notices and 
reports. As soon as these are available the yard checks 
of cars on hand are examined and a notice issued cover- 
ing each car of whatever kind or class, which, from com- 
parison with yard checks of the previous day, appears 
to have been delayed over 24 hours for switch engine 
service. These notices are delivered promptly to yard- 
masters or assistants who, having accomplished the move- 
ment indicated, places his O. K. thereon and returns 
them to the yard office, where they are matched with 
carbon copies. Separate notices for individual cars fa- 
cilitate the return of completion reports ; and any notices 
outstanding after the date of issue are repeated with a 
special notation called to the attention of the general 
yardmaster and made available to the terminal superin- 
tendent. 

Form CT-56 is used to follow up the movement of 
cars delayed, as reflected by the notices listed thereon; 
as soon as the issuance of notices is completed for the 
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The second part of the plan consists of the follow-up 
afforded by information contained in the “Report of Cars 
on Hand Over Days” (Form CT-47), which is 
shown in Figure 3. This report, furnished to the ter- 
minal ‘superintendent and to the superintendent of trans- 
portation, lists only such cars as have been on hand 
more than a specified number of days (from two to five, 
according to the terminal and local conditions), and in 
times of car surpluses, includes only foreign per-diem- 
earning cars.- It is prepared from information afforded 
by the daily yard checks of cars on hand.together with 
the date of receipt shown in the indexed terminal car 
record and other information available in the yard and 
agency offices. 





Complete Analysis Not Needed 


It was concluded that a complete analysis of the daily 
cause of detention of all foreign cars on hand without 
regard to the period detained, as is sometimes attempted, 
is not a necessity and is prohibitive as to expense; fur- 
thermore, it has a tendency to conceal delays which should 
receive attention. This report form was, therefore, de- 
signed to include only such cars as are likely to have 
been delayed, i. e., those remaining on hand for a mini- 
mum period of any given number of days, according to 
local conditions at each terminal. Detention of foreign 
per diem cars delayed more than this specified minimum 
is analyzed and fully reported on this form. It will be 
noted that provision’is made for every class of detention. 
This is essential in order that detention reported under 
controllable and uncontrollable causes will check out with 
total number of days on hand, thus contributing to ac- 
curacy and providing a segregation of the controllable 
detention as between various departmental responsibili- 
ties. For this purpose some terminals find it convenient 
to maintain a daily historical record of cars used in ter- 
minal service at industries. Test checks have indicated 
that while this report does not bring the minor delays 
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Fig. 1—This Notice Is Pre- 


NOTICE OF CAR DELAYED OVER 24 HOURS FOR SWITCH ENGINE SERVICE 


Form CT-54 Std. 
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day the form is immediately turned over to the terminal 
superintendent. Where terminal conditions are such as 
to require district assignment of crews and yard clerks, 
arrangements are made to have the latter deliver the form 
CT-54 notices direct to the district yardmasters or switch 
crew foremen, sending copies to the general yard office 
for inclusion in the report to the terminal superintendent. 
These notices are due to be furnished to yardmasters 
by the middle of the day and as much earlier as possible 
In order that they may have sufficient time in which to 
take effective action. There is a distinct supervisory 
advantage in the fact that yard crew foremen, assistant 
yardmasters, and yardmasters realize that any failure 
to move a car promptly after it has been carded will 
come to the attention of their respective superiors. 





to the surface, yet, when it is coupled with the other 
car detention reports and notices, practically all of the 
high points are brought out—and in sufficient time to 
afford an effective check of the various phases of for- 
eign-car detentions. 


Timely Reports Bring Maximum Results 


Maximum results are achieved by having these vari- 
ous reports and notices made at the earliest practicable 
moment; the notices promptly delivered to yardmasters 
and Forms CT-56 and CT-47 promptly delivered to the 
terminal superintendent, thus bringing the delay to the 
attention of those having to do with car movements suf- 
ficiently early to enable them to prevent further deten- 
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tion. As a further check on omissions from the report, The plan is elastic in that the minimum number of 


the cars shown on hand at terminals for reportable pe- 
riods according to general car records are checked with 
the local reports. 

Field checks are made in such manner as to test the 
accuracy of the compilation of all notices and reports, 
beginning with an examination of daily yard checks and 
local indexed car records for sufficient test periods. Also 
tested is the promptness with which the yard checks, re- 
ports and notices are made, as indicated by the time 
shown thereon and by observations of the traveling rep- 
resentative. Every feature of the reports is checked in 
detail for the test period selected; thus the service of an 
experienced field man competent to analyze every situa- 
tion is necessary. Through repeated visits he becomes 
familiar with conditions and problems at each terminal. 
Since the plan will function effectively when instructions 
are followed, field checks may be limited very largely to 
checking compliance with the regulations governing com- 
pilation and handling of notices and reports. This phase, 
however, requires careful and detailed audits, owing to 
danger to wrongly assign responsibility for detention. 


days detention for which cars are reportable and the 
class of cars desired to be reported may be changed to 
suit current and local conditions. Incidentally, a check 
ot the application of the demurrage rules is obtained by 
comparison with the demurrage record books of the de- 
tention chargeable in the “Demurrage”’ column on Form 
CT-47. Thus many of the cars most likely to accrue 
demurrage are covered. This also maintains a valuable 
tie-up between the agency and yard office concerning 
situations in which the facts may be disputed—for ex- 
ample, cases in which it is reported that certain patrons 
do not have room on their private tracks for all of their 
business. The conflict is promptly resolved, often with 
an avoidance of more important subsequent disputes with 
patrons concerning the accrual of demurrage. 

As will be realized from the foregoing the plan places 
emphasis upon the promptness with which avoidable car 
detention is brought to the attention of those charged 
with responsibility for movement, i. e., in sufficient time 
to enable them to avoid more than slight delay, as com- 


(Continued on page 1018) 
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Fig. 3—This Report, Furn- 
ished to the Terminal 
Superintendent and _ the 
Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, Lists Only Cars 
on Hand at the Reporting 
Point More than the Al- 
lowable Maximum Num 
ber of Days 
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EORGE LEWIS BOURNE, chairman of the 

board of The Superheater Company, died on 

May 25 at his home in Larchmont, N. Y., after 
an illness of several months’ duration, at the age of 67. 
Active in the railroad and railroad supply field since his 
youth, Mr. Bourne is known to the industry principally 
for his work in organizing the Locomotive Superheater 
Company (predecessor of The Superheater Company) 
for the purpose of uniting and standardizing the results 
of the experimental period of superheaters for railroad 
service. 

He was born in London, Eng., in 1874. After a 
period of preparatory school study at Rugby, he emi- 
grated to Canada where he was employed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the Canadian Pacific. In 
1893, Mr. Bourne came to the United States and for 
the next decade held various jobs, chiefly as fireman 
and locomotive engineer, on a number of western roads, 
including the Northern Pacific and the Chicago Great 
Western. On the latter road he served for a time under 
Walter P. Chrysler, the automobile manufacturer, then 
master mechanic at Oelwein, Ia., whose close friend he 
remained until his death. 

Leaving railroad service, Mr. Bourne for a short time 
taught air brake practice at the International Cor- 
respondence School, Scranton, Pa., after which he 
entered the railway supply field as a salesman, including 
service as vice-president of the Railway Materials Com- 
pany, Chicago, between 1904 and 1910. During this 
period, Mr. Bourne had occasion to frequent most of 
the railroad shops in the country while selling such 
products as the Ferguson oil furnace and made an 
extensive study of motive power problems. 

At this time he became interested in the design and 
manufacture of superheaters for locomotives which 
were being developed by the German Dr. Wilhelm 
Schmidt, Messrs. Vaughan and Horsey in Canada and 
others. In 1910, he joined S. G. Allen and the late 
J. S. Coffin in incorporating the Locomotive Super- 
heater Company which took over scattered patents for 
superheating equipment and established manufacture 


G. L. Bourne Dies 
At 67 of Illness 


Was one of group which founded The 
Superheater Co.; chairman since 1932 
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on a large scale. He himself was made vice-president. 

The new company soon expanded to cover other spe- 
cialty products for locomotives and engaged in the man- 
ufacture of superheaters for marine and steam power 
plant use. In 1915, Mr. Bourne became its president. 
In 1916, he joined with G. M. Basford, Messrs. Allen 
and Coffin and others in forming the Locomotive Feed 
Water Heater Company, which Superheater later ab- 
sorbed. 

In 1932, Mr. Bourne was elected chairman of the 
board of The Superheater Company and was succeeded 
as president by Frederic A. Schaff. The following 
year, Superheater purchased a controlling interest in 
the International Combustion Engineering Corporation 
and affiliates, designers and manufacturers of a complete 
line of boilers and fuel-burning and related equipment, 
and The Air Preheater Corporation. Mr. Bourne was 
made chairman of the re-organized Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, Inc. 

Mr. Bourne was a member of a large number of social 
and professional organizations, including the Western 
Railway, New York Railroad and Central Railway 
Clubs, the Newcomen Society and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

The business of The Superheater Company is the 
manufacture and sale of steam superheaters for locomo- 
tive, marine, stationary and oil-field boilers under a 
substantial number of United States, Canadian and 
foreign patents owned. The company also produces 
separately-fired superheaters, locomotive feedwater heat- 
ers and exhaust steam injectors, steam driers, super- 
heated steam pyrometers, water-cooled furnace walls, 
economizers, heat exchangers, steam re- and de-super- 
heaters and special pipe coils under exclusive patents. 
It operates a large manufacturing plant at East Chicago, 
Ind., covering 16% acres; a plant at Sherbrook, Que., 
through the Superheater Company, Ltd.; at Manchester, 
Eng., through the Superheater Company, Ltd. of Lon- 
don and at Montigny, France, through affiliated com- 
panies. Its name was changed from the Locomotive 
Superheater Company in 1921. 










C. N. Refrigerator Cars with 
Overhead Ice Tanks 






Tests demonstrate ability to maintain even temperatures 
throughout car, to reduce refrigeration costs, and 
to increase earnings by heavier loading 


transportation of perishable products, particularly 
frozen products where there was a_ tendency 
toward defrosting the upper part of the load, the Cana- 
dian National decided several years ago to experiment 
with refrigerator cars having the ice overhead in shallow 
tanks. After building and testing experimental refrig- 
erator cars of this type, it was decided that cars with 
continuous baffles or drip pans under the overhead ice 
tanks which connect up with side flues and have tanks 
that retain half the meltage were the most desirable. 
The continuous baffles under the tanks catch the ice 
meltage and conduct it to the side flues down which it 
passes to gutters under the floor racks which connect 
with conventional drains at the ends of the car. These 
baffles also eliminate the possibility of condensation on 
the tanks from damaging the lading which was one of 
the principal objections that had to be overcome in 
developing this type of refrigerator car. The retention 
of all the meltage in the tanks would make it necessary 
to drain off part of this low-temperature brine upon 
re-icing with the resulting loss of a solution which has 
considerable refrigerating value. For this reason the 
tanks retain part of the brine and the balance absorbs 
heat from the car as it passes over the baffles and down 
the side flues on its way to the drains. The brine that 


B texrsport of the difficulties encountered in the 


remains in the tanks also assists in maintaining the 
proper mixture of ice and salt. 

The Canadian National has built 100 refrigerator cars 
of this design, the first of which was received from its 
Transcona shops in October, 1939. These cars have 






eight overhead tanks with a total capacity of 6,500 lb. 
of crushed ice. They have steel superstructures with 
inside wood linings, metal sub-floors and metal inside 
floors, cadmium plated. They are equipped with under- 
slung charcoal heaters having manually operated draft 
controls and with Liquidometers for indicating the in- 
side temperatures, the dials of which are conveniently 
located on the outside of the car near the doorway for 
the checking of temperatures enroute. 

The cars are furnished with underframes of A. A. R. 
design and Barber stabilized trucks having Dalman cast- 
steel side frames. They have an inside length of 40 
ft., an inside width of 8 ft. 53 in. and an inside height 
between the top of the floor racks and the bottom of 
the meat racks of 6 ft. 7 in. The cars have a weight 
capacity of 65,000 Ib., a cubic capacity of 2,216 cu. ft. 
and a light weight of 70,200 Ib. 


The Steel Superstructure 


The superstructure is of steel instead of wood as com- 
monly employed in refrigerator cars, copper-bearing 
steel being used for all plates and pressings under %4-in. 
in thickness. The outside sheathing is of 10-in. plate 
with the plate offset at the lapped joints which are made 
water tight by the application of a layer of asbestos felt. 
The cars are equipped with Dreadnaught steel ends and 
the Murphy all-steel riveted roof with which are com- 
bined the hatch frames. 

The inside steel framing consists of an inside side sill 
of 3-in. by 3-in. by %-in. angles, an inside side plate, 


The Canadian National 
Refrigerator Cars Have 
Steel Superstructures 
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8 in. by %6@ in., and Z-section side posts, 1%¢@ in. by 
3 in. by 2%g in., to which are bolted 27-in. by 2/-in. 
sub side posts of fir. The ceiling carlines are 2/2-in. 
U-shaped pressings of )%-in. steel to which are fastened 
2%4-in. by 134-in. furrings. To the furrings is nailed 
a ceiling of 1% 6 by 3%4-in. fir. The hatch frames are 
of %2-in. pressed steel and are welded to the roof sheets 
and to the hatch carlines. The combination hatch covers 
and plugs are built up of wood and steel and have 
Equipco hatch closure fittings. The edge seal consists 
of hair insulation covered with canvas while the top seal 
is made of sponge rubber cemented to the hatch frame. 

The ice tanks are suspended below the ceiling by 
pressed brackets riveted to channel-shaped pressings of 
¥-in. open-hearth steel, 5 in. deep, running crosswise 
of the car. The tanks have an inside length of 8 ft. 
6 in., an inside width of 3 ft. 3 in. and are made in two 
pieces of No. 13 gage open-hearth steel bolted together 
by % 6-in. cadmium-plated bolts. There are six 1-in. 
drain holes on the inside vertical wall of each tank and 
a special brass valve at the bottom to permit the drainage 
of the brine from the tanks. A galvanized-wire netting 
is applied between the top of the tank and the under side 
of the hatch frame. 

The continuous baffles or drain pans under the tanks 
are built up of No. 22 gage open-hearth steel, wood 
furrings, and five-ply 5g-in. plywood panels. They are 
supported at the center of the car by brackets fastened 
to the ceiling carlines and to the tank-support channels 
and at the sides of the car by brackets fastened to the 
meat-rack supporting angles. A removable pan is in- 
stalled under the brine drain valve on the outside edge 





The Finished Interior—The Inside Height Is 6 ft. 7 in. 


of each tank. Both the ice tanks and the drain pans 
have a Promat finish which is a flexible vitreous enamel 
baked on the steel, giving to them a porcelain-like rust- 
proof surface. Underneath the drain pans are nine white 
oak meat racks running the length of the car which are 
supported by 19 meat-rack carriers made of %-in. 
channels. 

The air ducts through which the cold air circulates 
downward at the sides of the car consist of steel pans 
and covers of No. 22 gage open-hearth steel with a 
Promat finish. Over the duct covers is a 54-in. plywood 
lining with the panels extending from the top of the 
floor rack to the underside of the meat-rack supporting 
angles and from center to center of the inside wood 
posts. 
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There Are Four Hatches on Each Side of the Running Board 


A deafening floor of No. 16 gage copper-bearing steel 
is riveted to the underframe. Above the deafening floor 
is a wood floor supported by sub side sills of 6-in. by 
3% 6-in. fir and by a 2-in. by 4-in. wood stringer at the 
center. 

A departure from tne usual construction of refrigera- 
tor-car floors is the application of a steel floor, cadmium 
plated, over the wood floor. It is of %-in. steel made 
in sections bolted together with the seams filled with a 
water-proof compound. The outside edges of the sec- 
tions are shaped to form a continuous gutter at each 
side of the car connecting up with drain traps at the 
corners. This floor is held to the inside side sill by 
brackets but is not fastened to the six 1%-in. by 3-in. 
wood stringers.running the full length of the car which 
support the floor between the sides. 

The cars are equipped with hinged floor racks. The 
supports for the hinges and the heater coils are welded 
to the steel floor. The side doors have a steel frame 
with outside sheeting of 0.10-in. copper-bearing steel 
pressed to shape, and are hung by three self-locking 
hinges. The doors are equipped with ducts and lining 
similar to that applied to the body of the car. 


Insulation 


The cars are insulated by layers of Hairinsul in the 
sides, floors, and roofs. To the inside of the sheathing 
is applied four layers of 1-in. insulation, each layer 
extending from side sill to side plate and from door post 
around the ends of the car to the opposite door post in 
one continuous piece. The insulation is held in position 
by special holders which do not compress it at any point 
which would decrease its efficiency. The wood ceiling 
is covered with five layers of 1-in. insulation, each layer 
running from side plate to side plate for the length of 
the car with eight openings cut out for the hatch frames. 
Under the wood floor are four layers of this insulation, 
each layer in one piece and covering the full length and 
width of the car. The spaces between the wood string- 
ers supporting the steel floor are filled with one layer 
of Hairinsul. 

Four layers of insulation are applied to the hatch 
covers and to the side doors, each layer being in one 
piece. The door plates are made of a special non- 
conductive material. 

The tests conducted by the Canadian National have 
demonstrated that these cars possess- advantages over 
the conventional refrigerator car with end bunkers. A 














One Ice Tank in Place before the Application of the Continuous 
Baffles—The Hinged Floor Rack Is Raised to Show the Cadmium- 
Plated Steel Floor 


great reduction in temperature gradient between the top 
and bottom of the lading is obtained, making it possible 
to load perishable commodities to the ceiling, particularly 
those products shipped in a frozen condition. The elim- 
ination of end bunkers and doorway bracing, together 
with the ability to load the cars to the ceiling, permits the 
cars to be loaded more heavily. The ice in the tanks is 
effective to the last pound and the meltage absorbs con- 
siderable heat before leaving the car, thus reducing the 
refrigeration costs. 





Side Construction Showing the Metal Flues Through Which the 
Cold Air Circulates Downward 


Although the test runs so far for which data are 
available have of necessity been made during the colder 
seasons, they include runs made with shipments of 
oranges from Florida and California to New York, 
bananas from New Orleans, La., to Omaha, Neb., apples 
from Kelowna, B. C., to Montreal, and shipments of 
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frozen fish from Canada to destinations in the northern 
part of the United States. 

A test run was made with one of these cars loaded 
with 840 boxes of oranges weighing 65,520 lb., as com- 
pared with a standard end-bunker car load of 462 boxes 
weighing 34,036 lb., from Bryn Mawr, Cal., to New 
York. The oranges were at a temperature of 62 deg. F. 
when loaded and were delivered at New York at a 





Principal Dimensions and Data of the Canadian National 
Refrigerator Cars with Overhead Ice Tanks 
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temperature of 45 deg. F. requiring only 12,200 Ib. of 
ice for the entire trip. In another test run made with 
a shipment of oranges from Auburndale, Fla., to New 
York, the car carried a load of 65,000 Ib. as compared 
with a standard load of 36,000 lb. On this run the load 
was cooled an average of 27 deg. F. in about 71 hr. 

A shipment of 1,152 boxes of apples was tested under 
heater protection from Kelowna, B. C., on January 31, 
1940, and arrived in Montreal on February 6, 1940. 
The test records show that the outside temperature 
ranged from 8 to 32.5 deg. F. and the difference between 
the average top and bottom temperatures in the car 
ranged from 0.2 to 1.7 deg. F. as indicated by 16 elec- 
trical resistance thermometers, half of which were 





Icing and Temperature Record of Canadian National Overhead 
Ice Car 209509 with Shipment of Frozen Fish, Prince Rupert, 
B. C. to Chicago 


Liquido- 
meter Out- 
Temp., side Ice and Salt 
deg. F. Temp., Supplied, Ib. 
Date, ————~—_—_-—._ deg. —_———— 
Station Time 1939 Top Bottom F. Ice Salt 
Prince Rupert _........ Dec. 7 ae a ‘ 6,000 1,500 
Prince Rupert _.......... Dec. 8 = ate we 2,400 600 
Prince Rupert 6:00p.m. Dec. 8 20 14 40 Dieters Acorn 
Pacific 1:15am. Dec. 9 9 10 38 
Smithers 7:25a.m. Dec. 9 8 8 30 
Endako 1:10 p.m. Dec. 9 6 8 38 
Pr. George 6:00 p.m. Dec. 9 6 6 35 
MiCBrGe 8 «ele ssessle Dec. 10 6 6 38 
Jasper 8:30a.m. Dec. 10 6 6 32 
Edson 2:45 p.m. Dec. 10 6 6 32 
Calder 9:30 p.m. Dec. 10 6 6 29 
Wainwright 6:45a.m. Dec. 11 6 6 30 
Nutana 5:00 p.m. Dec. 11 6 8 32 
Melville 7:30 a.m. Dec. 12 6 7 20 
Rivers 12:45 p.m. Dec. 12 6 6 20 
Winnipeg 9:00 p.m. Dec. 12 6 6 4 
Rainy River _.......... Dec. 13 a ~ 2 
Ft. Frances 2:15 p.m ec. 13 2 2 18 
Duluth 11:30a.m. Dec. 14 2 2 30 
St. Paul 6:05a.m. Dec. 15 2 2 29 
Milwaukee  __........ Dec. 15 8 6 44 ° 
Bensonville 1:35a.m. Dec. 16 9 6 37 
Chicago 7:30a.m. Dec. 16 9 6 38 





located in the top boxes and the other half in the bottom 
boxes of the load. A standard load of apples in an end- 
bunker car is 750 boxes. 

A test run was made with a shipment of frozen fish 
from Boston to Chicago without re-icing en route. The 
car arrived at its destination with a top temperature of 
8 deg. F. and a bottom temperature of 9 deg. F. while 
during the run the outside temperatures had varied from 
22 to 55 deg. F. The consignees reported that from 
the standpoint of refrigerated condition this was the best 
shipment they had ever received at Chicago. Another 
shipment of 48,308 Ib. of quick frozen fish departed 
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from Halifax, Nova Scotia, on February 20, 1940, with 
ice in only four tanks, and a sixth morning delivery 
was made at Philadelphia, Pa., without re-icing enroute. 
The Liquidometer indicated a top and bottom tempera- 
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regular icing stations, and the delay incident to re-icing 
was eliminated. 

For purposes of comparison the Canadian National 
ran a test in August, 1939, with one of its experimental 





—_—— 





Comparison of Temperatures in an Experimental Canadian National Overhead Ice Car and a Conventional 
End-Bunker Car, Both Loaded with Bananas, New Orleans, La. to Omaha, Neb. 


Date, 
Station Time 1939 


Average temp., 
deg. F. 





Canadian National 207902 


ete Clad ioe eds c ce dette cddesecsesouees 11:45 a.m, Aug. 25 
(after loading) 
age CHISMIIMEE De con sh ccrveccacccuddectwaneuunecanes 2:40 p.m. Aug. 25 
(at ice house) 
READ OMT MMIENE Oi ciclo 6:6. cn kobe eedeeee eu nadeneneene 7:35 p.m, Aug. 25 
WAQMOOT TRIER a 2) cos. o.c: 6 0.0% civ eioeaicle (ale eee Sa waeecsldec's 10:00 p.m. Aug. 25 
METIIN ENNIS ciao s-5.0)6 ce FC va cas eae pa voce eee cauar 8:45 a.m. Aug. 26 
L OYGLCOL ) Geax Saar epee ane g maak Uneeranener on 2:30 p.m. Aug. 26 
ARS a. ee ernie er ene epee rar ee epecer 9:15 p.m. Aug. 26 
IMMONERMEMNEY Oo iea ticle asic ca acekndne yea wodecaknesds 1:05 a.m. Aug. 27 
CRUST OTS 0. Se ESI Spe aeirie mine ceramics cirte arte Pane rear 3:40 a.m. Aug. 27 
DIMCARME a ek sei oss ese nk xe capicetnntoeeesvateed 8:30 a.m. Aug. 27 
RRO MI re aC aia kk de vc We Re bc eel aueeodamerunuanee 1:30 p.m. Aug. 27 
NITRIC EN sic: 62355. Gas. 4: 6s,3 Oe orsiSiare Heke a isles me Reee mae 2:40 p.m. Aug. 27 
BAUM oso cise hoe op esoitieola nents pene wneices cs 8:00 p.m. Aug. 27 
NE RNIOIIEIIA, (ole « Scie a Cecbicws vetacsaee nes tcneweene 3:40 a.m. Aug. 28 
PMR NEI ako cccc a/c o Hols Wecbe easter ease ae sielees 9:00 a.m. Aug. 28 


Illinois Central 50286 


ear Cpe Eales cares cave ese veaee coens:s ewadeie 11:50 a.m. Aug. 25 
(after loading) 
MiGte CHEER Eco 6s eo 6 ca user aves ooenkdrasedeees 2:40 p.m. Aug. 25 
(before icing) 
ACO CIO on co Dice sce Soo woe sce ace ew wecpeeie xa 7:35 p.m. Aug. 25 
eeeeU MEE 6 ok. ara caress 6 ola wie Wisleiar are ow ae Waleed 10:00 p.m. Aug. 25 
MITENNEREMEN EIR oor 50) Srey apa. ow ss5 aa ef alee oie hire a eeane eke 8:45 a.m. Aug. 26 
Pratt MP MRIEMIE 7 c's. stores) claus cawes os cmesiia ea ce ees 1:15 p.m. Aug. 26 
INS Meee ou Rea acdc teeter uneencte wee cea 2:30 p.m. Aug. 26 
LOM REIS Se wie e vic siatboees Heth cue Manes eee ene H .m, Aug. 26 
NEE SRRI BN oS. 0 oso c./s ao: vio-< a1 Se eC aloes 4 aca yale ae « Sale wae : -m, Aug. 27 
Creatine NN 3 crc a'a wou late edb 6. <M ede ie a eine ne .m, Aug. 27 
GTR ali cis oi ob o's aisle Secale een Oso aces etm amie : .m, Aug. 27 
RRP IONE he ra alas aoe ltl alclnciclawto na etude Mame ee aaa : .m. Aug. 27 
Freeport, Ill........ ; Aug. 27 
Dubuque. Ia....... Aug. 27 
Ort RIGA Idhs «oo sce ee eece Aug. 28 
Ca GI = oc hie ceié Wavcase Une sina Nee eneneencbees Aug. 28 





Outside Temp. Max. Min. Temp. 

temp., ~~ Spread, Temp. Temp. Spread 

deg. F. Top Bottom deg. F. deg. F. deg. F. deg. F. 
87 79.20 78.6 60 80 2755 2.5 
91 78.75 78.0 75 79.5 77.0 2.5 
80 74.80 73.0 1.80 76.7 69.7 7.0 
75 72.30 70.4 1.90 75.0 67.5 7.3 
85 63.90 59.4 4.50 67.2 56.0 11.2 
94 60.40 55.5 4.90 63.3 52.8 10.5 
68 58.40 $3.3 3.30 60.2 53.0 4.4 
62 57.30 55.0 2.30 59.2 52.0 7.0 
56 56.60 54.9 1.70 58.3 51.0 tea 
77 55.90 54.7 1.20 Stud 50.8 6.5 
80 56.30 54.8 1.50 57.3 52.0 Sa 
88 56.40 54.9 1.50 57.5 52.2 5.3 
68 57.60 55.6 2.00 58.5 $3.7 4.8 
59 59.40 57.4 2.00 60.0 56.0 4.0 
76 59.80 58.4 1.40 60.2 57.0 = A 
87 79.80 78.2 1.60 81.5 77.0 4.5 
91 80.30 78.2 2.10 81.5 77.5 4.0 
80 75.90 64.2 11.70 76.7 58.5 18.2 
75 73.30 58.1 15.20 74.7 54.0 20.7 
85 62.20 47.8 14.40 64.0 47.5 16.5 
94 60.70 46.6 14.10 62.2 44.2 18.0 
94 60.30 46.5 13.80 61.5 44.0 17.5 
68 58.60 46.6 12.00 59.8 45.0 14.8 
62 57.20 47.8 9.40. 58.8 45.5 13.3 
56 55.90 48.7 7.20 57.1 46.5 10.6 
77 55.90 49.1 6.80 57.2 48.0 $2 
80 57.80 50.0 7.80 59.0 48.8 10.2 
88 58.90 50.2 8.70 60.7 49.0 11.7 
68 61.50 50.9 10.60 63.3 49.8 13.5 
59 61.00 §2.5 8.50 62.5 52.0 10.5 
76 60.80 53.5 7.30 62.0 53.0 9.0 








tures of 10 and 8 deg. F., respectively. The outside 
temperatures ranged from 8 to 38 deg. F. during this 
run. 

In an accompanying table is shown the icing and 
temperature record of a shipment of frozen fish from 
Prince Rupert, B. C., to Chicago, which is typical of the 
test runs made with this commodity. The shipment 
weighed 41,116 Ib. and the car was billed to re-ice if 
the top inside temperature rose above 10 deg. F. using 
2,400 Ib. of ice and 25 per cent salt. It was not neces- 
sary to re-ice en route, although heretofore such ship- 
ments during the winter season were re-iced at all seven 


ok 






A. T. & S. F. Diesel-Electric Motor 
No. 2 With “Super-Chief” at 
Denver on a Detour 


(Photo, R. Kindig) 


refrigerator cars having overhead ice tanks along with 
a conventional end-bunker car, both loaded with bananas, 
from New Orleans, La., to Omaha, Neb. The tempera- 
ture records of both cars are given in another table and 
show the average top and bottom temperatures and the 
temperature differences in both cars. It will be noted 
that it was necessary to undercool the bottom of the load 
in the end-bunker car in order to quickly cool the top 
of the load with minimum temperatures as low as 44 
deg. F. being obtained. The record shows that much 
more even temperatures prevailed in the car with over- 
head icing. 


* 








Table Tells Partial Story of 
Tie Renewals in 1939 






Data on replacements in maintained tracks, prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics 


S an indication of the sensitivity with which main- 
A tenance expenditures respond to increased oper- 

ating revenues, 80 railways inserted more ties in 
renewals per mile of maintained track in 1939 than in 
1938, while only 50 roads, many of which are among 
the smaller roads, inserted less ties per mile and 3 roads 
inserted the same number. These 133 roads inserted 
45,086,393 crossties in replacement in 1939, compared 
with 41,363,224 inserted in replacement in 1938, an in- 
crease of 3,723,169 ties, or 9 per cent. These and other 
important comparisons may be drawn from the prelim- 
inary figures just released by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics which is compiling complete statistics relating 
to tie renewals by the Class I roads, from reports made 
by the roads to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These figures cover the tie renewals in all maintained 
tracks of 133 Class I roads in the United States. 

In general, the number of ties renewed per mile of 
maintained track, with the exceptions to be noted, did 
not vary greatly from the number replaced in 1938. 
Among the roads that made noteworthy increases in 
1939, compared with 1938, in the number of ties inserted 
per mile of maintained track were the Delaware & 
Hudson, 73-118; the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, 
113-181; the Baltimore & Ohio, 65,158; the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, 98-209; the Western Maryland, 128-191; 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 90-157; the Mississippi 
Central, 221-338; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, 125-177; the Denver & Salt Lake, 42-168; and 
the Northwestern Pacific, 104-176. Only a few roads 
made marked reductions in the number of ties replaced 
in 1939, compared with 1938. Among them were the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 265-169; the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, 183-152; and the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, 237-183. In each of the foregoing com- 
parisons, the 1938 figures are given first. The Canadian 
Pacific line in Vermont, 55; the New York, Susquehanna 


& Western, 73; and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, 268, all renewed the same number of ties per 
mile in 1939 as in 1938, the figures indicating the num- 
ber of ties for each year. 

In this connection, it is also of interest to compare the 
number of ties inserted in replacement per mile of main- 
tained track for the several regions and also to make the 
comparisons for 1938 and 1939, these being as follows, 
with the 1938 figures first: the New England region, 
10 roads, 98-99; the Great Lakes region, 23 roads, 92- 
102; the Central Eastern region, 18 roads, 72-106; the 
Pocahontas region, 4 roads, 77-79; the Southern region, 
28 roads, 163-171; the Northwestern region, 15 roads, 
138-153; the Central Western region, 15 roads, 124- 
130; and the Southwestern region, 20 roads, 151-151. 
The average renewals for all of the 133 Class I roads 
included in the survey were 121-133, an increase of 9.9 
per cent. The difference in the percentage of the total 
numerical increase and that of the increase in the re- 
newals per mile of maintained track is explained by the 
decrease of 1,859.63 miles of maintained track in 1939 
compared with 1938. 

Relatively, in 1939, there was an increase of slightly 
more than 4 per cent in the use of treated ties; treated 
ties having constituted 84.8 per cent of all ties inserted 
in replacement in 1939, compared with 80.7 in 1938. 
Numerically the increase was 4,862,496, from 33,391,042 
treated ties in 1938 to 38,253,538 in 1939, representing 
an absolute increase of 14.5 per cent. Forty-one roads 
used no untreated ties in replacement in 1939, and 11 
roads used none that were treated, while 1 road used 
nothing but second-hand ties, which it reapplied to cover 
its needs for replacement. This compares with 36 roads 
that applied treated ties exclusively in 1938 and 12 that 
used untreated ties exclusively. 

The data presented cover a total of 338,875.43 miles 
of maintained tracks, compared with 340,735.06 in 1938. 








Crossties Laid in Replacement in Previously Constructed Tracks During 1939 





Number of wooden 
crossties renewed 


Number of wooden 
crossties renewed 





Miles of — Crossties laid in replacement during year —— per mile of per mile of 
maintained 1939 maintained track— maintained track— 
Road track Treated Untreated Other Total 1939 1938 
NEW ENGLAND REGION: 
RNR OR PAGE 5 <5: 05-6na wre se oie Biko lee a | eC ooe a 150,009 181 190 
Uh S| AAR eae ee ore 3,093.00 181,428 = er 213,789 69 73 
C. N. R. (lines in New Eng.)....... 249.30 28,498 TOE ee wlohe’ 45,492 182 130 
CS Be TO a OR) oc ks Ss ces 212.50 eee, Cee tetas 11,707 55 107 
ome Se De 2 ers 132.02 6,351 ee 7,336 55 55 
CORRE: oxcwie sso eae wena eutee 497.31 51,938 O° Sneak 52,728 106 100 
RR EME oer s sib ait ais bs ce 1,240.30 39,586 1 Ss, llc cr 223,811 180 202 
cS OE ec) ee a ree 25.90 renee ten ) oS eee 8,926 344 297 
a Ty RACE ED 5 415, bc oob'w 5. ns sence woe 4,018.74 Re) ais. | tbe 329,309 82 70 
NS. EET PR CEE 499.86 eS See *322 23,599 47 ae 
Total—New England Region..... 10,799.07 681,020 385,364 322 1,066,706 99 98 
GREAT LAKES REGION: 
ES Er aaron ges 405.15 eee We SY eee) | ee Jo.201 87 90 
eC ere sears Si 59.28 12,399 Rooe 5 ewiedche 18,329 309 342 
Be a an ick ta a tal 9k NERSPRER WES eee te 1,457.42 170,782 762 56.605 178,149 118 Lic, 
SR EGE 5.6.5 5-5 54:5 SSE 6 PON tO oS 2,339.51 Cte SO Re ees *14,494 96,086 41 57 
Spee ae MOR. 8. aoe Ge Sages oN Oe 293.51 11,482 eines OR es 32,963 112 156 
0 eo SY 2 eee ere 151.58 19,796 pees *768 20,564 135 82 
ONS NTS Rete 2 | AR aera 4,845.19 429,719 1 eR ca i 430.210 89 82 
Ma Us ou inlgia-R-a'ag gree @ nig Bin ewe <i 1,945.70 EL» ea een A 327,132 168 144 
é 118.00 Spe esate *715 14,224 120 


266.82 18,013 





18,013 
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Crossties Laid in Replacement in Previously Constructed Tracks During 1939—Continued 


Number of wooden Number of wooden 








? 5 crossties renewed crossties renewed 
Miles of ————Crossties laid in replacement during year———— per mile of per mile of 
maintained 1939 maintained track— maintained track— 
Road track Treated Untreated Other Total 1939 1938 
DV ete hci ee cers Ore en cinta: 2,719.52 TEFOTE DD 9 ya owas.” see Veter, 142,093 52 46 
LOGUE Oa Ne Saten a Ae 241.70 CD oS er ar Oe . 43,223 178 104 
MA OROMER os ooradl sold Sewanee oe: 71.37 5,171 Tihs © eee. 7,619 106 88 
|G (i ee ge eens Ee crete ete 21,719.42 2,030,776 392 *16,454 2,047,622 94 83 
IN. VG) Se Sts Benn. cc ccc accscssss  2S@@MS GGGGME kk kas 550 294,030 117 94 
a0 4k an ica Po) i eee *28,541 28,541 33 43 
pe Ne ov worm oss cnt Soy os 228.04 tel@e- 2 rok CC 16,705 73 73 
BN ot sce wom hae deca oe 2,820.41 ri | re ee 471,487 167 153 
SS ear eT es anes 925.99 63,476 (2 ae oeee 64,971 70 32 
Hitt: SESAME: cos oss. 65.5 Ce sere bots els 124.49 16,960 8,479 *379 25,818 207 224 
aes eC eee a eer ee 198.26 32,463 cere 33,605 169 265 
WEGHRS Ner cree sno e cat coco eet (55) ie rT | 40,107 181 113 
& WE a nn as Bree in .50 Sea. eee De renee 514,721 161 = 
Total—Great Lakes Region....... 47,734.13 4,750,710 82,727 68,006 4,901,443 102 
3 CENTRAL EASTERN REGION: 
1- IRONS Sia OD RE I 213.35 4,782 13,384 *26,115 44,281 207 165 
OP ee cr Oa eT 10,611.60 1,672,083 ie =. Sa. 1,673,205 158 65 
Wt Beck ine cece wns 490.48 94,185 195 s1 94,381 192 212 
COROT. 2) See ae eee ee 1,486.51 pO Sr Or eee 104,044 70 40 
1e at). 5) Sia ae re eer ores 1,469.05 DCM (7 i ee 155,472 106 111 
i eas had ero cas ores wee 164.66 Seaee 0 fae pee 11,557 70 76 
CORLL | 2 ear oe ial ane gee 807.18 119,811 4 *2 898 122,713 152 183 
1e 1) a ee eee 611.57 57,780 y TC ree 60,439 99 110 
| [OTS] © ae nee ne 871.12 FIFSGS hice *2,691 182,576 209 98 
S, MMR OM Me Roe els acer) ilard. docks wore ae 634.65 53,475 915 *7,439 61,829 97 84 
n TUG ad CLC | ec ra ei a ea 817.96 See? ee area 53,500 65 60 
’ MMIGROUPIO IN: 5.5. 3 weve cies sie 4 © oes oo eve 238.97 7,655 G4SGG 2 Save 72,161 302 279 
2- MERTEN Ioan a ke Payne ae, 21,323.15 POAGSIG nese 1761 1,649,687 77 60 
P-R Seashore Lines................ 661.88 WOH M cy eee nares 58,627 89 76 
1e | ECS FSR ee a ken rane 3,027.59 SIEGE Soe ORES 134,634 44 28 
n (SA Re re ee 80.21 WRG eee bee 1,865 23 52 
’ Nee on ON in oe Raa it | 1,167.47 176,431 AGW = - awn 222,760 191 128 
s, "> 7. a ok > , 844.79 16253 | Snr ocece *657 132,975 pe = 
—Central Eastern Region. §,522.19 4, ,0 , , 4,836, 
4. POCAHONTAS REGION. g 667,030 129,114 40,562 836,706 
1 OBESE Ee ERS Sens A 5,069.05 MGGGRE, dw | See 420,287 83 85 
. BR NAW ee het cuts Shc e cade 4,228.23 460-228 9-7 ete *6,048 166,269 39 22 
ds L8G Cee canes tapeebe ee nereen 371.63 ISG 6 watices, =, eras 99,756 268 268 
9 ——.. Seat sere eae 150,884 154 *1,565 re 603 im = 
k —Pocahontas Region. ... 10,541.75 1,148 7, 838,915 
a SOUTHERN REGION: P - — - 
ON” HRA REG GE ht ee Ok ad 548.13 60,361 10 | 7. ree 63,273 115 149 
e- : z Ww | | AES re cree ae ee ea ne 141.54 341 TE CT ae 24,801 175 162 
NW OU OF Alles oo oi os boo neck soles 182.22 616 pL 7) rd 29,888 164 175 
he TB ORC oe edrsie ws scnn REA wrote 794,22 36,138 C7 CL re 119,061 . 150 151 
29 i OSL: LCA EST ieee a tea eaniet einen) 6,832.77 560,858 yO SS 858,638 126 129 
ROMO os nce at uses See 2,343.97 350,047 ee 364,663 155 145 
€. ew. CO ie ison arog vs.) ere SHG no Sevass 58,130 135 146 
CIN, Oe Ge hee... 3. oe are siers'eis opcads Vi2A17 GHIGe = oe aren 63,181 82 86 
ly eee 395.81 39,412 50,827 8 2. eee 90,239 228 252 
4 OE CRCEME oo .s ok aietee win eae s 203.91 31,211 Tk, eros 44,101 216 203 
@ Gare se atetiaians e Ueraiee cn eeinne |) YT ee pl CT ee 260,949 194 134 
ed ise 85 apd bas On Ki ees 433.11 3,944 CO ee 72,822 168 161 
eRe Ne ate oitates, cegta sour eors 45095  iicvccc CESS kia we 90,819 201 181 
38. Wet eet teat onsen Se eee oaks Cy | ADIGE hve 49,163 105 77 
4) CS el ae a ss os a 309.52 rs |. ee *229 70,618 228 194 
GME OBEN Gs 2 5is'd cceiawet ube 931.38 188,201 70,040 *436 258,677 278 257 
ng Peta ra Tala he rahi haw Oiau cereals 7,743.10 1,283,639 41,453 *263 1,325,355 171 147 
DWE NOs etn or och a cceielae. were cerceg 2,114.01 226,528 re 412,196 195 170 
ds PA Nee ice exc cia Os ees 6,873, 85 758,887 SEI maxedokss 808,597 117 113 
7 WINS ROOTS oe ie here g anideid ee 168.18 54,567 7 ee 56,854 338 221 
M. EO Sie A FR eet neste 1,196.07 255,705 SS7505 eke ses 413,220 345 299 
ed IW ONO Bee oho linnosd xb icwwas 1,522.42 WQTES bccn *69 160,784 106 109 
OE 2) 3) aa eran 281.38 7 Ls i a or ee 27,573 98 116 
er ING CMM etre ca a ok erat y) 2a Chas 932.54 mp iet TUL errr 312,158 334 279 
d 15 ad. en le ea a en ea ee 119.89 23,114 CTE ror 44,032 367 394 
as SEAT A ecient in ak 5,368.14 615,385 oS) Serre 991,190 185 187 
‘at RON RORT i Sor oy ten ae eh 8,706.05 1,210,067 Sipe = ©? “agess 1,725,930 198 205 
Tenn, Cent. hen, Retiog EE 336.21 218 75,960 ...ce- 76, ph Fr 163 
_._lotal—Southern Region.......... 51,944.55 6,021,097 2,850,996 997 8,873,090 
NORTHWESTERN REGION: 
les CNUs erie otis esis once ear 12,040.24 1,639,606 AEOM - weedecs 1,683,295 140 139 
39 Oe See 68 ier qius s kecus ccs 1,896.11 174,848 FERGIE enc 297,520 156 157 
. Ge MG SPE REE occ wesc cs es ons 13,825.32 1,892,913 COC CC 2,444,662 177 125 
CUSC P.M Ge Oh soo. cc ce wv c ewe cen 2,223.37 347,100 775 |) ee 391,372 176 182 
— De MSR cee cccccseneves. S16GG00 69,641 yi A ee 97,494 84 63 
Pr OME es le noosa Sia oN 513.48 1,426 ke 91,556 177 193 
SSR Ree 209.78 11,000 C2 ae 61,433 292 320 
ee Nene oe wala en cue reas 9,898.17 1,289,943 14,511 *47,123 1,351,577 136 106 
We Be CONG clea kwiedae ence ceroe: 282.50 15,355 CT i ae 93,978 332 320 
den Behe WD Re ess ee cece 235.52 2,357 SPARE vee we 34,758 148 168 
ed LEE UR CAE Tee er emi 1,669.25 108,744 pt) 368,625 221 198 
: Wie StcPa Se SiGe Ma icc oees sei cenc 4,957.39 254,235 rr C7 eee 661,163 133 161 
k— Ne eae ne oi ch AN ae 9,058.30 1,210,603 ro.) rer 1,230,887 136 128 
Spokane International............. Teac ae. GEERT kwnines 63,449 351 329 
nbs Co nerar tte het sh crus 1,088.45 144,880 SUARG | eeeuns 199,221 183 237 
Total—Northwestern Region. 59,244.42 7,162,651 1,861,216 47,123 9,070,990 153 138 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION: 
MM eee AE DKS RE 1,508.12 178,191 200,971 *10,575 389,737 258 248 
Te Gal CS C0 Ra nea ee 19,375.01 1,947,642 ern 1,947,802 100 84 
CBR Oe so ea ee 12,383.52 USIGIS  =— «evinces *103,270 2,019,503 163 153 
C.R.I.& P. (including C.R.1.&G.) 9,814.70 CC), ee *12,488 1,186,466 121 118 
CSE Sacer ea el eas aa 899.78 67,890 10,187 *13,812 91,889 102 78 
Bee Se REGO Wes Soap ciettene oho « 3,285.89 236,791 13,436 *62,914 313,141 95 81 
1S GRC SES EE) si ao Snes 313.50 54,463 Se eee 54,494 168 42 
Hite WinGeeble Cari 8s Gout cae es 953.14 AS re *5,989 105,544 111 94 
NOV: Nat Onn ics oes creme 190.68 2 ewes Ce, re 33,074 173 162 
Northwestern Pac. . Oy, errata tins PO ee SEGUE eens 81,173 176 104 
See Rrra eel Mi Stee apse ok the 12,313.67 1,022,559 146,680 tage 1,169,239 95 99 
: B. Soe ns ra siaea sere 276.45 61,958 QNGe ft eden 62,309 225 356 
DPS ey are gee a dk vate cen Stern g 13,147.04 2,015,335 T469S kh 2,035,028 155 150 
| ICE eeaion tec A rer me en ee 73.60 5,501 328 *1,742 7,571 102 97 
Ve GR eRe Ween enor Le ee 1,486.41 273,468 1GRGGR ee, 465,960 313 243 
Total—Central Western Region... 76,481.22 9,053,564 698,576 210,790 9,962,930 130 124 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION: 
PER Mae et eg Oey Cert esi ors k 212.49 Sea eee Ca we es 18,398 87 59 
S. ec. c. 
Bai ee ae too oi oe kc ete 139.73 13,586 GO seen: 14,196 101 104 
NEG | eh a een 225.39 42,143 Sates O .. seycass 47,517 211 217 
tee eee le teen 750.67 TS 6. re *52 91,187 121 115 
SS Be Se Gee oc os abi ace caeu se 360.19 Gage 8 See 8 aes 52,796 146 164 
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Crossties Laid in Replacement in Previously Constructed Tracks During 1939—Continued 





June 8, 1940 





Number of wooden Number of wooden 
crossties renewed crossties renewed 


Miles of Crossties laid in replacement during year: _ per mile of _ per mile of 
maintained 1939 maintained track— maintained track— 

Road track Treated Untreated Other Total 1939 1938 
DMS, ce cckl ssw seca vasudcase we 1,482.75 Seeeee, =. 9 WGekece © ~aanuee 172,530 116 105 
SR GE. Vere eres fey rae 1,257.98 179,573 Sa: i (‘weeewes 179,641 142 137 
Sy ly | Pe ere ees 354.40 45,249 | ro 45,399 128 172 
L. & A. (including L. A. & T.)..... 934.63 139,114 BS208 8 KFS wie 202,377 216 273 
SS earn ror ee 382.40 32,617 oh es ere 32,840 85 92 
REMREAUS cc Een sau aaw enema as ee J) | i cre Uy). | 125,443 351 346 
DRE cco. Gah seek ee cae eS 4,089.36 462,142 So eer 475,971 116 99 
MCE eS oeke ne soe oe Rea ae 8,975.83 1,562,356 i | Si Serr 1,691,508 188 171 
SPASMS Silas sic's's ough sah paar 142.71 8,815 Lt <n rr 34,453 241 243 
ON, EE | ee ee ae a ene 6,461.74 849,428 eee ti«éC www w wv 920,750 142 180 
me ERR US ay ae eee, eran 234.09 36,512 | is re 38,820 166 152 
oe ee | Ee An Le ee See 1,908.94 336,725 waie'e *11,328 348,053 - 182 158 
Be NOU ig ios o oo 0s o5 50 40Se ues 5,655.47 (Oh) 5 ro ei sy Se 763,913 135 133 
SN a SEES Ee Ue ree 2,475.95 256,870 ~\- ee aon 256,925 103 94 
2 RE rete rear Ai eenee 205.57 22,416 reer 22,896 pag 135 
Total—Southwestern Region...... 36,608.10 5,086,318 437,915 11,380 5,535,613 151 151 
Grand Total—United States...... 338,875.43 38,253,538 6,446,062 386,793 45,086,393 133 121 


* Second hand ties, reapplied. s Ties other than wood. 


Ties Laid in Previously Constructed Tracks—1930-1939 


t Tunnel ties. 








1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Ci ee eee 49,720,030 39,827,791 29,435,055 26,339,516 31,808,339 33,281,314 36,493,316 37,554,782 33,391,042 38,253,538 
Untreated ties... .....s000% 13,618,718 11,658,836 9,740,686 10,947,221 11,481,548 11,028,740 10,454,971 9,594,370 7,497,187 6,446,062 
PB ase os ir euswsteueyes 15,030 15,032 14,732 8,979 16,318 16,097 512,239 580,386 474,995 386,793 
BON cs bona penns ohn ase 63,353,828 51,501,659 39,190,473 37,295,716 43,306,205 44,326,151 47,460,526 47,729,538 41,363,224 45,086,393 








Systematic Check on Detention 
(Continued from page 1010) 

pared with former methods of substituting complaints 
and investigations for prevention; and it brings delin- 
quencies to the attention of not only the local supervisory 
officers, but also interested general officers. It has been 
found necessary to cover rather fully by instructions the 
definitions of causes of detentions in order that local in- 
terpretations may not interfere with uniform and correct 
reporting. It is important to have the traveling repre- 
sentative call to the personal attention of the terminal 
superintendent each exception resulting from his check, 
as well as any current or habitual failure in connection 
with any class of movement. The explanation given by 
the terminal superintendent is quoted in the report of 
the traveling representative, which is transmitted to the 
general manager. The obligation to compare notes with 
the terminal superintendent personally avoids all delay 
in determining facts and the proper assignment of de- 





“Stiles” Permit Visitors at the New York World’s Fair to View the Interior of Open-Top Freight Equipment 


tention causes so that the effect of the report may not 
be lost in a series of correspondence exchanges as was 
sometimes the case under the former set-up. 

The fact that the plan automatically brings failures 
before local supervisory forces and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions to the attention of general officers (including the 
general manager and the chief .operating officer when- 
ever the occasion requires) insures effective follow-up 
from the general-office standpoint. 

The best proof of the plan’s effectiveness is found in 
the fact that very few empty or loaded cars are now 
found awaiting switch-engine service over 24 hours, i. e., 
appearing on two consecutive yard checks carded for 
movement at the same location. In addition there is the 
assurance not only that all reportable causes are covered 
but also that detention causes are properly charged. 
There is further proof of the plan’s value locally in the 
personal attention that is accorded to it by terminal train- 
masters, and the use they make of it in connection with 
their local detention-prevention work. 
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New York to Run 


Huge Transit Net 


With purchase of I.R.T.-B.M.T. 
transit lines city will run 
$1,600,000,000 system 


The largest publicly-owned transporta- 
tion system in the country will be operated 
by the city of New York effective June 
12, when unification of all intra-city rapid 
transit lines will be completed. After that 
date the municipality, through its Board 
of Transportation, will own and manage 
a $1,600,000,000-enterprise totaling 776 
track-miles of rapid transit lines (subway, 
elevated and private way) ; 437 track-miles 
of street railways and 80 route-miles of 
urban bus lines, rivalling the gigantic sys- 
tem administered by the London Passenger 
Transport Board. 

The three major units to comprise the 
system are: (1) the so-called Independent 
City Subway which was built by the city 
and has been operated by the Board of 
Transportation since its inception in 1932; 
(2) the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and its leased Manhattan Railway 
Company which operate a total of 402 
track-miles of rapid transit lines and, (3) 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion, which operates 293 track-miles of 
rapid transit lines through its subsidiary 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation, 437 
track-miles of street car lines through the 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit Corporation 
and 80 miles of bus route through the 
Brooklyn Bus Corporation. 

The entire transit system will be a $1,- 
600,000,000 enterprise. Of this the city 
has invested to date about $750,000,000 in 
its Independent Subway system. In addi- 
tion, it built a majority of the subway 
lines hitherto operated by the two private 
companies and furnished funds under the 
so-called “dual contracts” for third-track- 
ing of elevated structures, extensions of 
lines, etc., which investments accounted for 
an additional municipal investment of $392,- 
457,861 as of June 30, 1939. 

For the properties, operating rights, 
equipment, etc., of the private operators 
the city is paying a total of approximately 
$326,000,000, representing 3 per cent 40-year 
“corporate stock” (which are actually 
bonds) which it is issuing to security- 
holders of the private companies under 
the unification plan. It is to be noted that 
these bonds are not of the revenue type, 
and constitute a lien not on revenues from 
transit operations but upon the general 
taxing power of the city. Of the total, 
$151,248,187 principal amount is being dis- 


tributed to Interborough-Manhattan secur- 
ity-holders and $175,000,000 to B. M. T. 
holders ($148,000,000 for rapid transit and 
power-station properties and $27,000,000 
for surface facilities). 

The city took over the B. M. T. proper- 
ties to be retained on midnight, June 1. At 
the same time it condemned three elevated 
routes in Brooklyn (Fulton Street, Fifth 
Avenue and Third Avenue) and operated 
the last trains thereon. These structures 
will shortly be dismantled. It will take 
over the Interborough-Manhattan proper- 
ties on June 12. Of these, however, the 
Ninth avenue and Second avenue (north 
of 59th street) elevated roads will be 
abandoned and the “last trains” on the 
affected lines will be operated at midnight 
today (June 8). 

In taking over these properties, the city 
will add 28,000 additional employees to its 
civil service rolls. Of these, all 15,000 
I. R. T. and 11,000 B. M. T. employees 
belong to the Transport Workers Union 
of America, a C. I. O. affiliate, while the 
remaining 2,000 B. M. T. men comprising 
rapid transit motormen, signalmen and 
towermen belong to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen, respectively. Both 
companies have been parties to closed shop 
agreements since 1932. 

The Independent system has not recog- 
nized the closed-shop principle because it 
was publicly owned and operated. Hence, 
while a number of its employees (all of 
whom have civil service status) belong 
to the T. W. U., the majority do not and 
the T. W. U. is not recognized as the sole 
bargaining party. 

In taking over the B. M. T. and I. R. 
T., therefore, the city ran into a jurisdic- 
tional snag. The T. W. U. demanded that 
closed shop be continued for employees of 
the former private roads; the city held it 
was illegal to do so. Conferences last 
April, in which John L. Lewis participated, 
resulted in compromise whereby the cur- 
rent agreements with the union would be 
continued subject to a court decision (which 
will presumably follow a test case to be 
initiated by an employee.) 


Order on Northwest Oil Rates 
Postponed to January 1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from June 7 until 
January 1, 1941, the effective date of its 
order in the I. & S. No. 4614 proceeding 
wherein it dealt with the principal inter- 
state rail and truck rates on petroleum 
and its products in the Mountain-Pacific 
Northwest. The commission’s decision in 
this case, which the railroads have taken 
to court, was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of October 7, 1939, page 533. 
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Budd's Duties in 
Defense Post 


Learning transport require- 
ments, he will transmit them 
to A. A. R. to carry out 


Reiterating his determination to avoid 
the development of a situation wherein the 
federal government might find it necessary 
to repeat its World-War action of taking 
over the railroads, President Roosevelt last 
week defined the role of Ralph Budd as 
the transportation member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense and explained how Mr. Budd, as 
the government’s representative, would 
work with the railroad industry’s repre- 
sentative—J. J. Pelley. president of the 
Association of American Railroads. Mean- 
while Mr. Roosevelt also revealed that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy president’s 
assignment would cover all of the govern- 
ment’s transport needs, whether by rail, 
coastwise, intercoastal or inland waterway 
carriers, or trucks and buses. 

The President talked in the foregoing 
connection at a Memorial-Day press con- 
ference which followed his meeting with 
the Advisory Commission, the appointment 
of which was noted in the Railway Age 
of June 1, page 987. As there stated the 
President said, on May 28, that Mr. Budd’s 
job for the present would be part time, 
because there are now no kinks in the 
transportation picture. In the same con- 
nection Mr. Roosevelt said on May 30 that 
transportation facilities are wholly ade- 
quate, so Mr. Budd will merely set up 
machinery to watch the situation. As the 
government’s transport requirements de- 
velop, Mr. Budd’s job will become one of 
arranging to take care of a much larger 
tonnage. The President indicated that he 
hoped to have the production phase of 
the defense program in full swing at the 
end of six months. 

Next he proceeded to discuss Mr. Budd’s 
assignment as an illustration of how all 
members of the Advisory Commission 
would function. First, however, the Presi- 
dent recalled how he had consulted Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, on the transportation situation last 
September. He and Mr. Willard agreed, 
Mr. Roosevelt went on, that they wanted 
to avoid a situation which might call for 
government operation of the railroads; be- 
cause they as well as nearly every railroad 
executive were of the opinion that if the 
railroads were again taken over the 
chances of ever again returning to private 
operation would be slim. 

Coming to the Budd assignment, the 
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President said he might describe it by say- 
ing that Messrs. Budd and Pelley would 
operate “a double desk”—the former rep- 
resenting the government and the latter the 
railroads. To Mr. Budd would come a 
call from the Advisory Commission’s in- 
dustrial-materials member (E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation) for a 
certain number of cars to move ore from 
the Missabe range to the steel plants. Mr. 
Budd would take such a requisition and 
pass it along to Mr. Pelley who would 
in turn arrange with the railroads for the 
movement. Complaints of congestion com- 
ing to Mr. Budd would be turned over to 
Mr. Pelley and, as Mr. Roosevelt put it, 
it would be up to the railroads to clear 
any jams. Meanwhile, however, the Presi- 
dent had emphasized how the responsibility 
for putting the national defense program 
into action would be that of the Advisory 
Commission members. 

Upon leaving the May 30 meeting with 
the President, Mr. Budd said that he ex- 
pected to work very closely with the A. 
A. R., adding that he could not conceive 
of any crisis in transportation. If he were 
to make any general comment, the C. B. 
& Q. president went on, he could only 
repeat what had already been said—that 
there is no transportation problem, the 
feature of the transportation situation at 
present being the surplus of facilities and 
insufficiency of traffic. 

Reiterating previous declarations that 
the railroad industry could meet any large 
traffic increase with an adequate supply of 
cars and could keep ahead of any demand 
for cars, J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, re- 
vealed last week that a new canvass is 
now being made of the equipment situa- 
tion. Mr. Pelley made his statement fol- 
lowing May 29’s Washington, D. C., 
meeting of the A. A. R. board of direc- 
tors at which Mathew S. Sloan, chair- 
man and president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, was elected to fill the vacancy on 
the board created by the recent resignation 
of J. M. Kurn, trustee of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 

With reference to the equipment survey, 
Mr. Pelley said that the nine replies re- 
ceived up to that time showed that certain 
roads planned within the next two months 
to place orders for more than 3,000 new 
cars. Also, attention was called to the 
fact that during the first four months of 
this year, the railroads installed 27,809 new 
freight cars, while 17,460 others were on 
order as of May 1. The A. A. R. direc- 
tors, Mr. Pelley said, were pleased with 
the appointment of Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, as 
the transportation member of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense. He added that the A. A. R. 
would co-operate fully with Mr. Budd. 


Pension Act Amendment 


The Senate on May 28 passed the 
House-approved House Joint Resolution 
496 to exempt from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act non-citizens whose governments 
prevent deductions from their wages of the 
taxes provided in the Carriers Taxing Act. 
The measure is designed specifically to re- 
move Mexican employees of the Pullman 
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Company from coverage under the pension 
system. In adopting the House measure 
the Senate postponed indefinitely Senate 
Joint Resolution 234 which was identical. 


Pipe Line Bill Gets a Hearing 


Hearings on S. 3753 which would re- 
quire certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for new construction and exten- 
sions of pipe lines were held on May 29 
and June 2 before a Senate interstate com- 
merce subcommittee headed by Senator 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, sponsor 
of the measure. Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president and general counsel for the 
Association of American Railroads; T. J. 
McGrath, counsel for the Railway Labor 
Executives Association; and J. G. Kerr, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion, defended the merits of the bill, while 
a number of oil producers and pipe line 
operators led by Fayette B. Dow, repre- 
senting the Interstate Pipe Lines, Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association and the 
Western Petroleum Refiners Association, 
sharply attacked it. 

The railroads and railroad labor con- 
tended that they needed the bill in order 
that railroad revenues and railroad jobs 
could be preserved and pointed out that all 
other common carriers except water lines 
are forced to obtain certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity before they can operate. 
On the other hand, the oil men argued that 
pipe lines were more economical than rail 
transportation, and the independent pro- 
ducers held that if the bill were to become 
law it would cause stagnation in the oil 
industry, would destroy the initiative of 
“wild catters” to develop new fields, and 
would discriminate against new producers 
who would not have access to present pipe 
lines. 

Judge Fletcher led off for the propon- 
ents of the bill by saying that the A. A. R. 
advocated it. He pointed out that the lan- 
guage of the measure followed the language 
of paragraphs 18, 19, and 20 of section 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The A. 
A. R. general counsel also told the sub- 
committee that, as written, pipe lines would 
not be prohibited from abandoning lines 
without commission approval. 

After pointing out that pipe lines are 
common carriers and were first regulated 
in 1906 by the Hepburn Act, Judge Flet- 
cher went on to say that it was only fair 
that they should also have to obtain cer- 
tificates for the extension of new lines 
since all other common carriers such as 
railroads, trucks and buses, air lines, tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and natural gas 
companies were required to first show a 
necessity for their extended services before 
construction could be undertaken. 

Mr. Kerr told the subcommittee* that 
one of the effects of the bill, if passed, 
would be to force such companies as the 
Southeastern Pipe Line Company to ob- 
tain a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity before it could begin the construction 
of a gasoline pipe line which it now has 
under construction from Port St. Joe, Fla., 
to Atlanta, Ga. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He also said that Standard Oil of Louisi- 
ana and Shell proposed to build a gasoline 
line from Baton Rouge, La., to the south- 
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ern part of Virginia. If these lines are 
completed, he argued, the loss in revenues 
to the Southern railroads will be very 
heavy. 

After stating that the large part of most 
of the oil companies’ earnings come from 
transportation, Mr. Kerr contended that 
the general public is getting no benefit from 
the low cost of pipe line transportation be- 
cause of the fact that the prices of gaso- 
line are based on the refinery price plus 
the railroad freight rate. When the gaso- 
line is transported either by pipe line, water 
or by truck, the company pockets the dif- 
ference between the actual cost of trans- 
portation and the quoted rail rate. Since 
no benefits accrue to the public, Mr. Kerr 
contended, the oil companies should be 
forced to show. public convenience and 
necessity before authority is granted to 
invade a territory which is already ade- 
quately served by rail facilities. 

Mr. McGrath’s argument followed the 
same general lines as did Mr. Kerr’s. He 
contended that there were plenty of facili- 
ties for the carrying of gasoline and other 
refined oil products and that before a pipe 
line is authorized to go into a new field 
something more should be demonstrated 
than merely the fact that the company 
would save some money over paying the 
railroad rate. He also charged that exist- 
ing pipe lines are not being operated as 
common carriers because of the fact that 
their minimum tender is so large that none 
of the independents are able to take ad- 
vantage of their facilities. 

After admitting that four-fifths of all the 
crude oil is now carried by pipe lines and 
that the railroads could not compete on an 
economic basis with crude lines, Mr. Mc- 
Grath told the subcommittee that his or- 
ganization was especially concerned with 
what he called the growing menace of gas- 
oline lines. To his way of thinking the 
country was getting no benefit from the 
construction of new gasoline pipe lines. He 
also contended that the oil companies were 
making money from the pipe lines and were 
not passing the savings on to the public in 
the form of lower prices for gasoline and 
other refined oils. 

As a preface to his statement to the sub- 
committee Mr. Dow said that if the rail- 
roads had done as well in holding other 
commodities to the rails as they had done 
with refined petroleum products, employ- 
ment in the railroad industry today would 
be entirely satisfactory. 

After saying that pipe lines now trans- 
port 97 per cent of the crude oil, Mr. Dow 
proceeded to discuss the future of gasoline 
lines. He contended that the railroads 
could meet the competition of less costly 
forms of transportation only by lower rates 
and better service and not by legislation. 
Pipe line competition can be met by the 
railroads only by adopting a realistic atti- 
tude towards it, he added. Although he 
did not say so in so many words, what he 
implied to the subcommittee was that the 
railroads must be realistic and reduce rates 
to a level low enough that the oil com- 
panies will not have the incentive to con- 
struct new pipe lines. 

Mr. Dow also charged that the bill was 
sponsored by the railroad industry and 
went on to say that “it cannot benefit the 
railroads unless it prevents a pipe line 
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from being built.” After saying that there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding re- 
garding pipe lines, Mr. Dow cited a recent 
Supreme Court of the United States case 
of Sanders vs. the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in which the court held 
that the jeopardizing of a person’s eco- 
nomic interests was no reason for a regu- 
latory agency to refuse to grant a com- 
petitor a license to operate a radio station. 
He went on to hold that the same prin- 
ciple would operate against the railroads 
if they tried to get the commission to hold 
up the construction of pipe lines simply 
because their construction might injure the 
railroads’ revenues. 

Among the other oil men opposing the 
bill were W. J. Holloway, representing 
Governor Leon C. Phillips of Oklahoma; 
J. O. Seth, representing Governor John O. 
Miles of New Mexico; William R. Wal- 
lace, vice-president of the Utah Oil Re- 
fining Company of Salt Lake, Utah; John 
D. Gill, economist of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, who contended that pipe line 
charges on crude oil are 35 per cent lower 
than rail rates; J. C. Hunter, president of 
the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association; 
George C. Gibbons, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Producers’ Association; Jack Blalock, 
representing the Independent Petroleum 
Association of Texas; Theodore Gore of 
the Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Pro- 
ducers’ Association; and D. G. Powell of 
the Oklahoma Stripper Wells Association. 

Chairman Johnson announced that after 
Chairman Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been heard in ex- 
ecutive session, the hearings would be 
closed. The Governor of Louisiana was 
granted permission to file a written state- 
ment opposing the bill. 


Club Meeting 


The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold its eighth annual golf tourna- 
ment and field day at the Racebrook coun- 
try club, New Haven, Conn., on July 11. 


Interstate Commerce Acts 
Annotated 


_The Senate has passed Senate Resolu- 
tion 259 which provides for bringing up to 
date the compilation entitled “Interstate 
Commerce Acts Annotated.” 


Proposes Workmen’s Compensation 
for Motor Carrier Employees 


Representative Edelstein, Democrat of 
New York, has introduced H. R. 9951 to 
Provide workmen’s compensation for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate 
transportation by motor vehicle. 


“National Defense” Rivers and 
Harbors Bill 


The House of Representatives on June 
3 passed H. R. 9972, the $24,823,000 rivers 
and harbors authorizations bill which was 
introduced by Representative DeRouen, 
Democrat of Louisiana, as a national de- 
fense measure after President Roosevelt 
had vetoed the $109,985,450 rivers and har- 
bors bill (H. R. 6264) with a promise to 
approve authorizations for projects “of 
national defense value.” The report on 
H. R. 9972 stated that the House commit- 
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tee on rivers and harbors obtained from 
the Army Engineers a list of projects of 
“immediate value to the national defense,” 
and those are the ones covered by the bill. 

The largest item is the $7,074,000 which 
would be authorized for work at Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Long Beach harbors; 
next in turn comes $3,875,000 for San 
Diego, Calif., harbor; $2,700,000 for work 
at Corpus Christi, Tex.; $2,300,000 for 
Boston, Mass., harbor; $2,000,000 for the 
Kennebec river, Me.; and $1,000,000 for 
Oswego, N. Y., harbor. 


Railway Business Women to Hold 
National Convention 


The first national convention of the Rail- 
way Business Women’s Association will be 
held at Karst Ranch, Gallatin Canyon, 
Mont., on June 17 to 22. A banquet will 
be held on June 20 with Margaret T. 
Stevens, associate editor of the Baltimore 
& Ohio magazine, as the principal speaker. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Becomes 
National Defense Project 


Representative Rankin, Democrat of 
Mississippi, has introduced H. R. 9916 “to 
provide for the national defense, to aid 
interstate commerce by navigation, and to 
promote the general welfare by construct- 
ing a waterway connecting the Tombigbee 
and Tennessee rivers.” 


750 Use Rail-Auto Plan in 27 Days 


Seven hundred and fifty calls for auto- 
mobiles under the western railroads rail- 
auto service plan which went into effect 
on May 1 were received during the first 
27 days of May. These calls were made 
in 75 of the cities in which the service is 
available. The average charge per call was 
$7.50, while the largest was $175. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Outing 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its annual outing at the Westchester Coun- 
try club, Rye, N. Y., on Thursday, June 
20. Outside sports events will include a 
golf tournament, baseball, tennis and the 
“midway.” Dinner will be served at 7:30 
p.m. F. E. Williamson, president, New 
York Central, is general chairman of the 
outing. 


Bills To Exempt Captive-Mine Em- 
ployees from Pension Act 


Bills to exempt employees of railroad- 
owned or railroad-controlled coal mines 
from coverage under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Chairman 
Lea of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce and in the Senate 
by Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. The House 
bill is H. R. 9955, while the Senate bill, 
sponsored by Senator Schwartz, Democrat 
of Wyoming, as well as Mr. Wheeler, is 
S. 4070. 

S. 4070 was reported favorably from the 
Senate committee on June 3. The report 
notes that the Railroad Retirement Board 
found itself compelled by the language of 
the present acts to conclude that the em- 
ployees of the captive mines were covered. 
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Nevertheless all interested parties—the 
Board, railroads, railroad employees, the 
mine workers, the federal security admin- 
istrator and state unemployment compen- 
sation administrations—believed “that as a 
matter of policy such coal-mining activi- 
ties . . . should for purposes of a social- 
insurance program and for purposes of 
labor relations be covered by the system 
of laws applicable to coal mining gener- 
ally rather than the system of laws ap- 
plicable to the railroad industry.” Be- 
lieving “such a policy to be sound” the 
committee recommended enactment of the 


bill. 


Senate Gets Fourth Part of Rail 
Combination Study 


Senator Barkley, Democrat of Kentucky, 
acting for Senator Wheeler, Democrat of 
Montana, has submitted to the Senate for 
printing the fourth part of the rail finance 
committee’s report on railroad combination 
and consolidation in the eastern region. 
Printing of the entire report had been pre- 
viously authorized by the Senate. 


Senate Bill to Exempt State-Owned 
Roads from Pension Act 


Senator Mead, Democrat of New York, 
has introduced S. 4093 “to exempt certain 
State owned and operated carriers and 
employees of carriers from the provisions 
of the Railroad. Retirement Act of 1937.” 
A companion bill, H. R. 9636, was pre- 
viously introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Byrne, Democrat of New York. 


Senate Gets Forwarder Bill 


Senator White, Republican of Maine, has 
introduced S. 4096 to apply various sec- 
tions of the Motor Carrier Act to freight 
forwarders. As noted in the Railway Age 
of June 1, page 985, a similar bill, H. R. 
9888, was previously introduced in the 
House by Chairman Lea of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


Ecuador to Buy U. S. Rail 
Equipment 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has approved a loan to Ecuador in the 
amount of $1,150,000, of which approxi- 
mately $200,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of railway locomotives and cars 
manufactured in the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Jesse H. Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator. 


A. A. R. Would Bring Truck Rates 
Into General Probe 


Members roads of the Association of 
American Railroads have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to institute 
as to motor carrier rates a general investi- 
gation similar to the pending No. 28300 
probe of the railroad class rate structure. 
The petition states that such broadening 
of the inquiry is necessary if the investiga- 
tion is to accomplish worthwhile results. 


Freight Car Loading 
Revenue freight car loading for the week 
ended June 1 totaled 639,126 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on June 6. This was a decrease of 48,364 
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cars, or 7 per cent, below the preceding 
week, due to the Memorial Day holiday, 
an increase of 75,817 cars, or 13.5 per cent, 
over the corresponding week last year, and 
an increase of 136,509 cars, or 27.2 per 
cent, over the comparable 1938 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 25 totaled 687,490 cars. This 
was an increase of 8,519 cars or 1.3 per 
cent above the preceding week, an increase 
of 63,948 cars or 10.3 per cent above the 
corresponding week in 1939, and an in- 
crease of 125,414 cars or 22.3 per cent 
above the same week in 1938. 

The summary as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 25 











Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Eastern ....... 146,814 131,361 124,577 
Allegheny ..... 146,616 121,527 102,781 
Pocahontas .. 48,244 41,766 36,588 
Southern ..... 99,337 90,909 84,343 
Northwestern. .. 108,831 99,833 77,044 
Central Western. 94,667 95,350 92,628 
Southwestern... 42,981 42,796 44,115 
T otal Western 

Districts .. 246,479 237,979 213,787 
Total All Roads 687,490 623,542 562,076 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

‘Products .... 29,432 33,910 33,344 
Live stock .... 10,506 10,706 12,048 

eater siecues 116,557 96,242 98,078 
ee re 971 4,834 4,375 
Forest products. 34,665 29,759 26,841 
SES “Aaleessces 59,019 43,670 20,431 
Merchandise I.c.1. 148,906 152,859 148,526 
Miscellaneous... 279,434 251,562 218,433 
eee 687,490 623,542 562,076 
BOAY 1B seccce 678,971 612,888 545,789 
may 42 snaae 680,657 554,644 541,808 
May . ee reer sy 665,510 572,025 536,149 
AD 27 .osass 644,520 585,190 543,089 





Cumulative Total, ‘ee 
21 Weeks .. 13,371,831 12,136,538 11,470,974 


In Canada.—The holiday (May 24) re- 
duced the car loadings for the week ended 
May 25 to 49,919, as compared with 53,063 
in the previous week, according to the 
summary of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. Loadings a year ago totaled 
41,572. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
. Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Many 2a, A080. 6.555.5 49,919 24,839 
May: 18, 1040.......... 53,063 26,128 
May 11, 1940......6.. 52,766 25,657 
Peas 27. $989 5. oscasns 41,572 19,266 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ee ee 1,013,302 518,209 
May 27, 1939 v6.6 cwes 894,483 446,019 
May 28. 1938 ...00005- 929,804 447,681 


More Time to Complete Senator 
Wheeler's Rail-Finance Reports 
Work in connection with the Senate 


committee on interstate commerce’s inves- 
tigation of railroad financing may continue 


through the next Congress (the 77th) 
under Senate Resolution 240 which has 
been adopted by the Senate. The com- 


mittee requested the extension to give its 
staff additional time for the completion of 
reports. 


Study of Productivity and Labor 
Costs In Transportation 


The Senate has passed House Joint 
Resolution 265, authorizing the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics “to make continuing 
studies of productivity and labor costs in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, dis- 
tribution and other industries.” As noted 
in the Railway Age of April 27, page 766, 
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the measure had previously been adopted 
in the House. 


New York Central Scenes to be 
Televised June 11 


A 20 to 25 minute television broadcast 
of a sound motion picture showing scenes 
at the New York Central’s Harmon (N. 
Y.) engine terminal will be presented by 
the National Broadcasting Company on 
June 11, at 3:30 p. m. The motion pic- 
ture, entitled “Round House to Road Bed,” 
was produced by Frederick W. Beach, tech- 
nical editor, “Movie Makers” magazine, 
New York, as a personal project. 


Court Rules Tips to Red Caps 
Are Not Wages 


In a suit brought by A. J. Pickett, gen- 
eral chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
in behalf of the Red Caps employed by the 
Union Terminal at Dallas, Tex., Federal 
Judge William H. Atwell at Dallas ruled 
on May 29 that tips are not meant to be 
wages and cannot be so considered in ap- 
plying the provisions of the wage-hour law. 
In his ruling, back wages and liquidated 
damages were awarded to 41 Red Caps. 


Railroad Doctors to Meet June 10-11 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Medical & Surgical section, Association of 


. American Railroads, will be held at the 


Pennsylvania hotel, New York, on June 
10 and 11. The chairman of the session 
will be Dr. Harvey Bartle, chief medical 
examiner, Pennsylvania. An informal din- 
ner for the delegates and their wives will 
be held in the Southeast ballroom, on the 
evening of June 10, at which time C. H. 
Buford, vice-president, operations & main- 
tenance department, A. A. R., will speak. 


S. P. Establishes Another 
“Economy” Train 


An “economy” train, the “Beaver,” will 
be placed in service for the summer months 
by the Southern Pacific on June 8, between 
San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 
This new coach-tourist train will consist 
of streamlined, air-conditioned chair and 
reclining chair cars, and Pullman tourist 
cars, a lounge car and a dining car which 
will serve three meals a day for 90 cents 
as well as higher priced plate meals. It 
will leave San Francisco at 6:40 p. m, 
will arrive in Portland at 3:45 p. m. the 
next day, while returning it will leave Port- 
land at 5:45 p. m. and will arrive in San 
Francisco at 1:55 p. m. 


Baldwin Opens New Dispensary 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
opened a new dispensary with complete 
equipment for the treatment of injuries re- 
sulting from industrial accidents. The dis- 
pensary occupies a six-room suite covering 
1,700 sq: ft. on the first floor of the office 
building at the company’s Eddystone, Pa., 
plant. A full-time doctor and registered 
nurse are in attendance and the dispensary 
will remain open under the direction of a 
trained nurse whenever night shifts are 
employed in the plant. 

A novel feature of the dispensary is a 
dental room where the employees, if they 
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desire, may have dental work done, paying 
for the service at a moderate cost. All 
other facilities, including emergency dental 
work resulting from an accident, are avail- 
able without charge. 

Announcing the opening of the new 
facilities, Charles E. Brinley, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, called at- 
tention to the fact that Baldwin’s accident 
frequency last year was 28 per cent lower 
than in 1938 on a man-hour basis and that 
the severity of accidents as measured by 
working days lost was reduced by more 
than 50 per cent. “We hope,” he continued, 
“to lower still further the number of work- 
ing days lost through accidents and sick- 
ness, thus helping both the employees and 
the company.” 


.C. E. Hochstedler Dies 


C. E. Hochstedler, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce since 
1928, died in Chicago on June 2, follow- 
ing complications resulting from injuries 
incurred in a fall last October. Mr. Hoch- 
stedler was born in 1881 and began his 
career as a telegraph operator in 1899, 
From 1933 to 1936, while on a leave from 
the Association, he was western traffic as- 
sistant to the federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation. 


’ Court Orders Reargument of 
N. P. Land Grant Case 


The United States Supreme Court, at 
its June 3 meeting, ordered the case of the 
United States v. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company et al. reargued at its next 
term. The issue in the case is whether the 
withdrawal by the United States of land 
from the so-called indemnity lands granted 
the railroad under the Land Grant Acts 
was valid, and whether the railroad is en- 
titled to compensation for the lands with- 
drawn. Previously the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Washington had decided in favor of the 
government. 


New Member on I. W. C. Board 
of Advisors 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
kins has announced the appointment of 
Frank E. Bourgeois of New Orleans, La., 
to be a member of the Board of Advisors 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. He 
succeeds A. W. Mackie of Kansas City, 
Mo., who has resigned. 

The announcement points out that Mr. 
Bourgeois is an official of the New Or- 
leans Public Service Company and for a 
number of years has been active in civic 
affairs in his community. He is further 
identified as an officer of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. 


Petroleum Rates in Western Trunk- 
Line Territory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from June 1 until July 1 
the operation of tariffs whereby the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago 
& North Western and other roads propose 
to reduce carload rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts from pipe-line and water terminals in 
Western trunk-line territory. to various 
destinations in that territory. Examples of 
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the reductions sought are the proposed cut 
from 17 cents per 100 Ib. to 13 cents on 
shipments from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Mason City, and from 34 cents to 27.5 
cents on shipments from Superior, Wis., 
to Grand Forks, N. D. The proceeding 
is docketed as I. & S. No. 4791. 


Senate Committee Approves Pull- 
man Conductors’ “Make-Work” Bill 


With an amendment limiting its applica- 
bility to runs of 100 miles or more the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
has ordered a favorable report on the 
Pullman conductors’ “make-work” bill— 
S. 3798, sponsored by Senator Minton, 
Democrat of Indiana. As modified by the 
amendment the bill would require the 
Pullman Company to assign a conductor to 
every train carrying revenue passengers in 
a Pullman car on a run of 100 miles or 
more between 6 p. m. and 8 a. m. A com- 
panion bill—H. R. 9406—has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio. 


A. A. R. Asks Dismissal of 
Anti-Trust Action 


The Association of American Railroads 
has filed a petition in the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia asking that the anti-trust case against 
it be dismissed. Among the principal argu- 
ments listed in the petition was the one 
that the resolution against the publishing 
of joint rates and through routes with 
motor carriers had been rescinded. The 
Department of Justice had brought the case 
against the A.A.R. and its member roads 
alleging that they had conspired to pro- 
hibit the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates with motor carriers in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


Honor Jeffers for 50 Years’ Service 


Business and labor leaders joined Union 
Pacific Old-Timers Club at Omaha, Neb., 
on June 1 to help William M. Jeffers, 
president of the U. P., celebrate the com- 
pletion of 50 years with that railroad. H. 
A. Scandrett, trustee of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, acted as toast- 
master at a banquet attended by 2,500 
diners and another 5,000 spectators. Speak- 
ers included W. A. Harriman, chairman of 
the U. P., and D. B. Robertson, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. 

A feature of the program was the pre- 
sentation to the railroad of an iron lung 
by south-central district employees. It 
will be used in the territory served by the 
railroad. 


Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board Meets at Omaha June 18-19 


The Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 18th annual and 41st 
regular meeting at the Hotel Fontenelle 
in Omaha, Neb., on June 18 and 19. The 
first day will be devoted to freight loss and 
damage prevention and the following day 
the regular advisory board meeting will 
be held, at which meeting, the readiness 
and ability of the railroads to meet the 
transportation demands of a national emer- 
gency will be given major consideration. 
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Both meetings are open to the public and 
all producers, shippers and receivers of 
freight. The meeting on June 18 will be 
addressed by C. H. Dietrich, executive 
vice-chairman of the Freight Claim divi- 
sion of the A. A. R., on The Value of 
Freight Claim Prevention, and by F. S. 
Malone, traffic manager of Miller Cereal 
Mills, Omaha, on Shippers and Receivers 
Interests in Perfect Shipping. The follow- 
ing day, W. D. Lane, president of the 
Eggerss-O’Flyng Company, Omaha, will 
speak on Industrial Development and Its 
Relation to Railroads, and Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., executive vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
will give an address on Wartime Trans- 
portation. 


Bible Class Has “Railroad Sunday” 


A “Railroad Sunday” was arranged by 
the Business Men’s Bible Class of the First 
Baptist Church of Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 19, in recognition of its obligation to 
railroad men. 
concert by the Central High School Band, 
an introduction of special railroad groups, 
a scripture lesson, aid a speaker. Because 
of the large attendance expected, (1,931 
men were present) Ivanhoe Masonic Tem- 
ple was used. It was decorated with more 
than 200 posters and pictures furnished by 
29 railroads. In the lobby were four 
miniature trains that depicted the trend in 
transportation from early days, while on 
each side of the stage were large crossing 
signals. A model locomotive operated by 
compressed air was displayed in front of 
the stage. 


The Canadian Roads in April 


In April the Canadian National had 
gross revenues totaling $17,666,164 (up 
$3,213,816 over last year). Operating ex- 
penses were $15,977,183 (up $1,848,464) 
and net operating revenues were $1,688,981 
(as compared with $323,583 last year). 
For the four months, gross was $71,040,279 
(up $15,390,536), expenses were $63,913,- 
337. (up $6,297,239) and net operating 
revenues were $7,126,942 (as compared 
with a $1,966,355 deficit last year). 

The Canadian Pacific’s gross for April 
was $12,043,923 (increase of $1,930,322) ; 
expenses were $10,097,844 (increase of 
$897,392) ; and operating net was $1,946,- 
079 (increase of $1,032,930). For the four 
months gross was $47,681,442 (increase of 
$8,222,051); expenses were $40,432,874 
(increase of $3,354,552) ; and operating net 
was $7,248,568 (increase of $4,867,498). 


Santa Fe Completes Second Main 
Track to Coast 


On June 1, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe placed in service 23 miles of newly 
constructed second main track between 
Joseph City, Ariz., and Double Track 
Junction, which completes the last link of 
two main tracks for this road from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Coast. The Santa Fe 
first commenced operation over 17 miles 
of track between Topeka, Kan., and Car- 
bondale in June, 1869. Construction to the 
Coast (San Diego, Cal.) was completed in 
February, 1885, and construction eastward 
into Chicago was completed in 1887. Dou- 
ble tracking of the Santa Fe main line 
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was begun in 1897 from Florence, Kan., 
to Cedar Point. The newly completed 
link was laid with 131-lb. rail and 9-ft. 
ties, and involved the construction of two 
steel bridges one 300 ft. long and the other 
240 ft. long. 


Stockholders Fight I. C. C. Re- 
organization Plans 


On June 3, objections were filed on be- 
half of the common stockholders of the 
Missouri Pacific and the common and pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Chicago & North 
Western in a move to block the reorgani- 
zation plans of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which would wipe out the 
above-mentioned equities of the share- 
holders of these two roads. 

For the Missouri Pacific plan, objections 
were filed with Federal Judge J. Moore 
at St. Louis, Mo., by Luther M. Walter, 
attorney for the protective committee for 
the common stockholders. The petition 
charged that the failure of the I. C. C. to 
determine the value of the road and certify 
this value to the court, as required by law, 
makes the reorganization plan illegal. The 
petition also stated in part that the new 
capitalization should be not less than $747,- 
201,228; that the present stock is not with- 
out value; that holders should participate 
in the new securities and requested that 
the plan be given back to the commission 
to determine and certify the value of the 
railroad. 

The objections to the I. C. C. approved 
reorganization plan for the North West- 
ern, were filed before Federal Judge John 
P. Barnes, Chicago, on behalf of commit- 
tees representing holders of common and 
preferred stock and various mortgages. 
Under the plan approved by the Commis- 
sion, which is awaiting approval or dis- 
approval by Judge Barnes, neither the pre- 
ferred nor common stockholders would par- 
ticipate. Hearings on the plan will begin 
on June 10. 


I. C. C. Changes Mind on Southern 
Affiliate’s Naval Stores Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 29 rescinded its order of May 20 
and thereby left its suspension order of 
March 8 operative against tariffs whereby 
the New Orleans & Northeastern (part of 
Southern) is proposing to bring its Hat- 
tiesburg-New Orleans and Laurel-New 
Orleans rates on naval stores into line with 
other adjustments between Southern Miss- 
issippi points and Gulf of Mexico ports 
which were approved by the commission in 
the general Naval-Stores-to-Gulf-Ports 
case. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 1, 
page 983, the May 20 order vacated the 
March 8 suspension order. The commis- 
sion’s change of heart nine days-later came 
“upon further consideration of the record 

. . and of petition of the Gulfport Port 
Commission, et al.” The proceeding is 
docketed as I. & S. No. 4772. 


Cloudburst Damages Railroads 
in Nebraska 


On June 4, a cloudburst in the northeast 
corner of Nebraska variously reported as 
from 6 to 7 inches of rainfall caused the 
tributary streams of the Missouri river in 
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that area to rise suddenly and cause a 
number of deaths from drowning and ex- 
tensive damage to the railroads in that 
area. On the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy line between Ashland, Neb., and 
Sioux City, Iowa, an area about 23 miles 
long between Homer, Neb., and Lyons, 
was damaged, with about 7%4 miles of 
track washed out or washed off the em- 
bankment. The bridges on this line were 
reported in good condition with the ex- 
ception of minor damage at the ends and 
one bridge reported slightly out of line. 
The depot and stockyards at Winnebago, 
Neb., were washed away. 

The Chicago & North Western line be- 
tween Fremont, Neb., and Norfolk along 
the Elkhorn river was washed out in 
several places for about 3,000 ft., and a 
total of about 12 spans of pile trestle at 
various locations were washed out. Similar 
damage was reported on the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha line, south of 
Nacora, Neb. All lines are expected to be 
repaired in from two to four days. 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting of Railway 
Accounting Officers 


The June 17-20 meeting of the Account- 
ing Division, Association of American 
Railroads, at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., will comprise the 
fiftieth annual meeting of railway account- 
ing officers, according to the Agenda which 
is now being distributed. As usual the 
convention proper will be a three-day af- 
fair, following the day (June 17) given 
over to meetings of the principal com- 
mittees which the members are urged to 
attend. 

The principal addresses at the June 18 
session will be delivered by Chairman J. 
W. Newell, chief accounting officer of the 
Wabash, and George O. May, senior part- 
ner, Price Waterhouse & Company. The 
program for the following day will get 
under way with the address of E. H. Bun- 
nell, vice-president of the Association of 
American Railroads in charge of its Fi- 
nance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department; while the June 20 session 
will be addressed by W. J. Kelly, assistant 
to vice-president, Traffic Department, A. 
A. R. The Agenda, a 229-page document, 
contains the committee reports and other 
pertinent material and information. 


Grade Crossing Authorizations Cut 


Having obtained the cooperation of the 
House leadership by adopting an amend- 
ment which cut all authorizations by 25 
per cent, the House committee on roads on 
June 3 was able to obtain a suspension of 
the House rules for passage of H. R. 9575, 
the bill carrying federal-aid highway auth- 
orizations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1942, and June 30, 1943. The 25 per 
cent cut brings the authorization for grade 
crossing elimination and protection work 
in each of the two fiscal years down from 
$50,000,000 to $37,500,000 ; the total amount 
authorized for each of the fiscal years for 
all work is down from $238,000,000 to 
$178,500,000. 

The bill as introduced was outlined in 
the Railway Age of May 4, page 794, while 
the roads committee’s report on it was 
noted in the issue of May 1], page 831. 
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Explaining the 25 per cent cut, Chairman 
Cartwright told the House that the com- 
mittee took such action at a special meet- 
ing on May 29, “with the understanding 
that the House leadership would cooperate 
in arranging for the bill to be considered 
and passed today under suspension of the 
rules.” 

“It is understood that with these reduc- 
tions the bill will not be in conflict with 
the program of the President,’ Mr. Cart- 
wright went on. “In other words, the 
committee felt that three-fourths of a loaf 
was better than no loaf at all.” With ref- 
erence to grade crossings, he said that the 
bill provides for continuation of the pro- 
gram under which 14,000 crossings were 
eliminated or protected last year, adding 
that there still remain “about 230,000 dan- 
gerous grade crossings.” During the de- 
bate on the bill there was considerable talk 
of the relation of highways to national de- 
fense. 


Retirement Board Would Pay 
for Prior Service Records 


Payments to railroads for the work of 
bringing up to date the service records of 
prospective applicants for annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act would be 
authorized by Senate Joint Resolution 267 
which has been introduced by Senator 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, and or- 
dered reported favorably from the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. The 
resolution makes available for use within 
the period from next July 1 until June 30, 
1943, $9,000,000 from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account; and authorizes payment of 
up to 50 cents per man-year for the com- 
pilation of records of service prior to 
January 1, 1937. 

The resolution also provides that the 
Railroad Retirement Board may discon- 
tinue the payments and assign its own em- 
ployees to gather the data in the case of 
an employer which “fails to exercise due 
care and diligence in carrying out its 
duties.” Moreover no payments are to be 
made with respect to any item concerning 
the record of employees 65 years of age or 
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over who have applied for annuity or with 
respect to any report not furnished on or 
before June 30, 1943. 

As noted in the Railway Age of July 15, 
1939, page 122, a previous attempt of the 
Retirement Board to have these prior sery- 
ice records compiled as a Works Progress 
Administration relief project fell through 
when the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
withdrew its support. 


Labor Hasn’t Yet Revived S. 2009 


No agreement whereby S. 2009, the om- 
nibus transportation bill might be revived 
was reached at Senator Wheeler’s May 
29 conference with representatives of rail- 
road labor, although it was stated that 
further meetings would be held. Attend- 
ing the conference were representatives of 
the transportation brotherhoods’ which 
joined with the waterway bloc in support 
of the motion which sent the bill back to 
conference as well as representatives of the 
non-operating employees who opposed the 
recommittal move. 

At the close of the conference Senator 
Wheeler said he could make no statement, 
although he did expect further meetings 
with the labor representatives. He said on 
June 5, however, that he had up to that 
time no definite arrangements for such 
further meetings; while Chairman Lea of 
the House committee on interstate com- 
merce had heard nothing definite about 
further sessions of the conference com- 
mittee. 


B. & M. Tells Employees How to 
Lose Friends and Alienate People 

The Boston & Maine-Maine Central have 
issued a 17-page, pocket-size booklet en- 
titled “13 Things People Laugh At (Or 
Do They?)” which pokes fun at discour- 
tesies and foibles of which some railroad 
employees are occasionally guilty. A hu- 
morous sketch and a quatrain of verse 
describe each major “sin.” As described, 
a few of the things which passengers don’t 
like are imperious conductors, grouchy en- 
gineers, unkempt ticket agents, “dead- 
heads” who take the best seats in the best 
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coaches, and the boys who drive baggage 
trucks amidst a welter of waiting passen- 
gers shouting, “Heads up.” 


Would Liberalize Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits 


The Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee has favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate S. 3920, Senator Wagner’s bill, intro- 
duced at the request of organized rail- 
road labor, which would increase unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payments under 
the Railway Unemployment Insurance Act 
by at least 100 per cent and would make 
several changes in the procedure of ad- 
ministering the law. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the bill was given in the Railway 
Age of May 25, page 952, in discussing 
the action of the subcommittee in reporting 
the measure to the full committee. 

Senator Gurney, Republican of South 
Dakota, filed a minority report on the bill 
for himself and Republican Senators White 
of Maine, Austin of Vermont, Tobey of 
New Hampshire, and Reed of Kansas, in 
which he criticizes the majority’s action 
and advocated the passage of his own bill, 
S. 3925, which represented the carriers’ 
views on the liberalization of the law. 
As pointed out at hearings on the measure, 
Senator Gurney’s bill would have increased 
benefit payments by some 25 per cent and 
would have set up a merit rating system 
so that the tax on the railroads’ payroll 
would have been gradually decreased if 
their employment record continued to be 
as satisfactory as it has been since the law 
went into effect some two years ago. 

Criticizing the majority’s action in ac- 
cepting railway labor’s bill and rejecting 
that of management the minority said that 
in its judgment “now is not the time to 
experiment with changes in a statute that 
has been in operation less than one year.” 
“Certainly,” the report continued, “changes 
as radical and as one-sided as those in- 
volved in S. 3920 are not warranted. If, 
in view of the attitude of the parties di- 
rectly concerned in the matter, it is re- 
garded as mandatory that some change be 
made, we feel that it should be one that 
contains at least some possibility of benefit 
to the railroads as well as a definite en- 
largement of the benefits payable to their 
ex-employees. For that reason we recom- 
mend the passage of S. 3925, with certain 
modifications, in preference to S. 3920.” 

The minority went on to say that it 
made this recommendation to the Senate 
“because we definitely feel that our rail- 
roads are in the front line of our national 
defense. While we also realize that the 
well-being of railroad employees is defi- 
nitely in the interest of national defense, we 
are convinced that we cannot hope to safe- 
guard their well-being by any action which 
completely ignores that of their employers.” 


Freight Station Program 
Announced 


More than 700 freight station super- 
visors and local agents are expected to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Freight 
Station section, Association of American 
Railroads, to be held in the Pennsylvania 
hotel, New York, June 11 to 13, inclusive. 
At the morning session of June 11, ad- 
dresses will be presented by P. W. Johns- 
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ton, general manager, Erie; C. H. Buford, 
vice-president, Operations & Maintenance 
department, A. A. R.; W. P. Hedden, 
chief, Bureau of Commerce, Port of New 
York Authority, and E. Pettit, president, 
Freight Agents’ Association of New York. 

The afternoon meeting will be in charge 
of the committee on station traffic with 
Chairman G. R. Littell, terminal agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Cleveland, presiding. 
Subjects for discussion will be co-ordina- 
tion of rail and truck, freight consigned 
to various consignees in care of truck lines 
or carloading and distributing companies 
at intermediate points, and station courtesy 
and traffic solicitation. At the following 
morning session G. C. Randall, chairman, 
General Committee of the Operating- 
Transportation division, A. A. R., will 
present the opening address following 
which the Committee on Station and Ter- 
minal Operation, of which J. P. Moews, 
Illinois Central agent at Memphis, Tenn., 
is chairman, will take up consideration of 
pick-up and delivery, use of inter-com- 
munication equipment in handling of 1. c. 1, 
car efficiency and classification. 

The morning session of June 13 will be 
devoted to the report and discussion of 
the Committee on Station Office Opera- 
tion, W. C. Leitner, Rock Island agent at 
Peoria, Ill., chairman. At the closing ses- 
sion, H. L. Denton, Baltimore & Ohio gen- 
eral superintendent of police, will be the 
principal speaker. He will be followed by 
the Committee on Loss & Damage, headed 
by M. G. Carson, general agent, Big Four 
and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


New Assignments for I. C. C. 
Members 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 4 announced the formulation of 
new assignments for its members, effec- 
tive on that day. On the previous day, 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
J. Monroe Johnson took his oath of office 
as a member of the commission, succeed- 
ing Marion M. Caskie who resigned ef- 
fective April 1. 

Under the new assignments, Division 1 
—Administration, will consist of Chairman 
Eastman and Commissioners Porter and 
Lee, with Commissioner Aitchison acting 
as an additional member “with respect to 
matters connected with the admission, dis- 
barment and suspension of practitioners be- 
fore the commission under Rule I-B of the 
Rules of Practice.” Division 2—Rates, 
Tariffs and Valuation, will consist of Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Splawn and All- 
dredge; Division 3—Rates, Service and 
Safety, Commissioners Mahaffie,  All- 
dredge and Johnson, “except that Com- 
missioner Patterson shall serve in lieu of 
Commissioner Alldredge with respect to 
matters arising under Section 26(a)-(g), 
inclusive, of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, Car- 
riers Taxing Act of 1937, Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, the Railway Labor 
Act, Safety Appliance Acts, Locomotive In- 
spection Act, Ash Pan Act, Block Signal 
Resolution of June 30, 1906, Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act of May 27, 1908, and 
Medals of Honor Act.” Division 4—Fi- 
nance, will consist of Commissioners Por- 
ter, Mahaffie and Miller; and Division 5 
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—Motor Carriers, Commissioners Lee, 
Rogers and Patterson. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 
17, 1939, page 1024, the foregoing set-up 
of divisions was originally fixed when the 
commission effected its internal reorgani- 
zation on July 1 of last year. Then the 
theretofore departmentalized Motor Car- 
rier Division was stripped of its authority 
with respect to rates, securities, mergers, 
and other matters which were “functional- 
ized” under other divisions dealing with all 
carriers subject to the Act. The present 
order amends last July’s assignment of 
work to the Motor Carrier Division to 
read as follows: “Part II of the Act (Mo- 
tor Carrier Act, 1935) as amended, includ- 
ing authority to institute, conduct and de- 
termine investigations into motor carrier 
practices, except as to matters hereinbe- 
fore specially assigned or referred to other 
divisions, and except the formulation of 
Proposed Tariff Circular No. 3 for motor 
carriers, which is hereby reserved for dis- 
position by former Division Five (Com- 
missioners Eastman, Lee and Rogers), 
provided, that subject to the provisions of 
Section 17 (6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act Division Five is also authorized to 
take such steps with respect to the assign- 
ment of its work or functions to a board 
of employees as it deems necessary and 
practicable under the law and to enter all 
necessary orders for that purpose.” 


Some Railroads and Senator Bilbo 
Go to Aid of Forwarders 


Forwarder efforts to obtain postpone- 
ment of the June 11 effective date of out- 
standing Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders, requiring that their tariffs setting 
forth joint-rate arrangements with motor 
carriers be stricken from the commission’s 
files, have drawn the support of several 
railroads and of Senator Bilbo, Democrat 
of Mississippi. Unless that effective date 
of these orders in Ex Parte No. MC-31, 
Tariffs of Forwarding Companies, and No. 
MC-2200, the Acme status case, is post- 
poned, the forwarders would thereafter be 
required to pay the published tariff rates 
of the motor common carriers whose serv- 
ices they employ. As noted in last week’s 
issue, the Supreme Court has upheld the 
commission’s I. & S. No. M-247 decision 
striking down motor carrier schedules 
wherein it was sought to publish the ar- 
rangements set forth in the condemned for- 
warder tariffs. (As the Railway Age goes 
to press it is reported that the I. C. C. has 
postponed the effective date of its order 
to July 20). 

The aforementioned support from the 
railroads came in the form of a petition 
wherein some 30 roads asked the I. C. C. 
to postpone the effective date of the orders 
for 90 days; while Senator Bilbo intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 268, where- 
by the commission would be “authorized 
and directed” to postpone for 90 days the 
effective date of the Ex Parte No. MC-31 
order. 

Asking permission to intervene in the 
latter as well as the Acme case, the peti- 
tioning railroads told the commission that 
their revenues from forwarder traffic ag- 
gregated “many millions of dollars an- 
nually.” Moreover, forwarder operations 
have enabled them to handle l.c.l. “eco- 
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nomically, serviceably and profitably.” The 
roads have been informed that if the orders 
become effective the forwarder traffic han- 
dled by them “would be reduced drastic- 
ally ;” and they submitted that the revenues 
they earn from such traffic “should, in 
the public interest, be preserved.” The 
petition next cited the aforementioned Su- 
preme Court decision which precludes the 
motor carriers from publishing the type 
of tariffs involved, and prayed for the 90- 
day stay in order that they might have 
time to determine how to protect their 
revenues. 

Railroads joining in the petition were: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago North 
Western; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Colorado 
& Southern; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
Erie; Fort Worth & Denver City; Great North- 
ern; Gulf & Ship Island; Illinois Central; Kansas 
City Southern; Lehigh Valley: Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas; Louisville & Nashville; Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; 
Mobile & Ohio; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis; New York Central; Northern Pacific; St. 
Louis-San Francisco; St. Louis Southwestern; 
Seaboard Air Line; Southern; Union Pacific; Wa- 
bash; Western Pacific; Wichita Valley; Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley. 
Mechanical Division Announces 


Annual Meeting Program 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Association of American Railroads, Me- 
chanical Division will be held in the south 
ballroom of the Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
on Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 28. 
The meeting will convene at 9 a. m. (d. 
s. t.) each day and will adjourn at 5 p. m. 
on June 27 and as soon as the program is 
completed on June 28. Members are urged 
to be in their seats promptly at 9 a. m. 

Section 10 (a) of the Mechanical Di- 
vision, Rules of Order states that “It shall 
also be the duty of the Committee on Sub- 
jects to receive from members questions 
for discussion during the time set apart 
for that purpose. That committee shall 
determine whether such questions are suit- 
able ones for discussion, and, if so, shall 
report them to the Division.” 

The Committee on Subjects will be ap- 
pointed by the chairman at the opening 
session on Thursday, June 27, to receive 
from members questions for discussion. 
This Committee on Subjects will determine 
whether such questions are suitable ones 
for discussion, and, if so, will report them 
to the Division at an appropriate time for 
discussion by the members. Members are 
requested not to start discussion on sub- 
jects at the sessions of the meeting which 
have not been first referred to the Com- 
mittee on Subjects. 

Members should be sure to register each 
day as they enter the meeting. There will 
be no badges used for this meeting. Com- 
mittee reports shall be limited in their 
presentation to a brief summary of their 
principal features. By presenting papers 
and reports as briefly as possible, the max- 
imum of time will be available for discus- 
tion. The members are urged to study 
carefully the advance copies of reports and 
papers and be prepared to discuss them 
intelligently. The following are the items 
in the annual meeting program: 

Thursday, June 27, 1940 


Address by C. H. Buford, vice-president, Oper- 
ations and Maintenance department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads 

Address by Chairman F. W. Hankins, assistant 
vice-president and chief of motive power, Penn- 
sylvania 
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Action on Minutes of Annual Meeting of 1939 
Appointment of committees on Subjects, Resolu- 
tions Etc, 
Unfinished Business 
New Business : 
Report of General Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Discussion of Reports on: ’ 
ogee of Cars and Locomotives 
eels 
Brakes and Brake Equipment 
Couplers and Draft Gears 
Tank Cars 
Loading Rules 
Car Construction 


Friday, June 28, 1940 


Educational Film — “Know Your Money” — 
United States Secret Service — Treasury De- 
partment 


Report on Intercrysalline Cracks in Locomotive 
Boilers, by Dr. Schroeder, erk, 
and R. A. O’Brien, presented by Dr. Schroeder, 
senior chemical engineer, Eastern Experiment 
Station, Bureau of Mines, College Park, Md. 

Discussion of Reports on: 

Arbitration 

Prices for Labor and Materials 

Specifications for Materials 

Locomotive Construction 

Closing Exercises 
Adjournment 


Western Roads Cannot Afford 
Higher Labor Costs 


“The Western railways cannot afford to 
increase their wage bills,” according to C. 
E. Johnston, chairman of the Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, in dis- 
cussing the demand of 14 non-operating 
brotherhoods for vacations with pay. “Far 
more than those in the remainder of the 
country, the Western lines are agricultural 
lines. Their fortunes rise or fall with the 
fortunes of the Western farmers. The de- 
pressed condition of Western agriculture 
for the past decade and at the present time 
is a story too well known to need further 
repetition. 

“Our non-operating employees who now 
demand vacations with pay all received 
wage increases in 1937. With the reces- 
sion of business in 1938 these increased 
wage scales proved a heavy burden and the 
railways of the country as a whole sought 
in that year to effect a wage reduction 
under the procedure defined in the Railway 
Labor Act. After individual and national 
conferences, after negotiation, after media- 
tion, the wage reduction sought by the 
railways was passed upon by an Emergency 
Board which reached the conclusion that 
‘no horizontal reduction upon a national 
scale of the wages of railway labor should 
be pressed by the carriers’ at that time. 

“Legally, this conclusion was merely the 
expression of an opinion. This opinion was 
accepted by the railways and their wage re- 
duction notices were withdrawn. The car- 
riers observed not only the letter but the 
spirit of the Railway Labor Act. Yet the 
pressing needs of the railroad industry 
were recognized in the report of the 
Emergency Board, wherein it was stated 
that ‘The hearings before this Board have 
thoroughly impressed it with the fact that 
both carriers and railway labor have now 
a vital and common concern in the work- 
ing out of an adequate national transpor- 


tation policy. Both co-operation and imag- 


ination can be expected to be forthcoming 
from railway labor as well as from the 
carriers.’ 
“Meanwhile 
appointed the so-called ‘Committee of Six, 
consisting of three railway executives and 
three railway labor executives, to submit 
recommendations for legislative purposes 
upon the general transportation situation. 


President Roosevelt had 
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This Committee reported to the President 
in December, 1938, and subsequently var- 
ious bills were introduced in Congress, 
based, in varying measure, upon this re- 
port. Yet there seems little,.if any, pros- 
pect that these bills, designed to remove 
some of the existing inequalities in the 
transportation industry, will now be en- 
acted into law. 

“Thus the railways have tried to solve 
their pressing problems in the only two 
ways open to them—by trying to secure 
a wage reduction and by trying to secure 
national legislation which would give them 
a square deal. Both of these methods 
failed. It is highly significant that the re- 
port of the Emergency Board pointed out 
that ‘It may well be that the hoped for 
relief from the development of a national 
transportation policy and other similar 
measures will not be forthcoming. Then 
the inability of the roads to pay would 
turn from a short time to a long time 
aspect, and avenues of relief through wage 
reductions would have to be explored.’ 

“The Western railways believed that a 
wage reduction was essential in 1938. Their 
belief remains the same today. Yet appre- 
ciating our present troubled national situa- 
tion, they have made no effort to initiate 
any such reduction. They feel that relief 
from present high labor costs is both nec- 
essary and justified, but they have sub- 
scribed wholeheartedly to President Roose- 
velt’s call for complete co-operation be- 
tween management and men. Now they 
are faced with a demand equivalent to a 
further increase in wages which were in- 
creased in 1937 to a level even above that 
prevailing in 1929 at the peak of our na- 
tional prosperity.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Arr BRAKE AssocratTion.—R. P. Ives, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AtLieD RartLtway Supply AssocraTion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 22-25, 1940, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R. M. 

R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTsS.—E. A i 1431 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 


. 


meeting, October 22-24, 1940, Hollywood 
Beach, Fla. ; 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. Jy. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 4-6, 
1940, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaiLwAy ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C., I. 

Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RaILway Bripce aND BuILpinc. Asso- 
ciation.—A,. E. Bechtelheimer, (President), 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 15-17, 
1940, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway Car InstituTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—E. G. Reed, Union Pacific R. R., 1416 
Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 

American RAILWway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 11-13, 
1941, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

American RatLway Macazine Eprtors’ Associa 
TIcN.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. ri 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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Amertcan Rattway Toot FoREMEN’s ed 


TI0oN.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AmertcAN SHort Line RaiLroap ASSOCIATION. 
—J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November 11-12, 
1940, Chicago, Ill. 

AmeRICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
ig E. Davies, 29 W. 39 St., New York, 


Semi-annual meeting, June 17-20, 1940, Pfis- 
ter Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fall meeting, September 3-5, 1940, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
a | —_- December 2-6, 1940, New 
York, N. Y. . 
Railroad Division—C. L. Combes, ~, 
Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
American Transit AssociaTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 23-26, 1940, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
AmertcAN Woop PRESERVERS AssocrATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, February 4-6, 
1941, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
AssocIATICN OF AMERICAN Raiiroaps.—H. 13 
Na a Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Charles i uford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 
Operating Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
October 15-16, 1940, Chicago, Ill. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
5 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 11-13, 1940, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 


Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 10-11, 


1940, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y.. 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 26-28, 1940, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Safety Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 4-6, 1940, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
September 10-12, 1940, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

ae ey Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 11-13, 1941, Pal- 

mer House, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—wW. S. Lacher, 59 Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 11-13, 1941, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 8-10, 1940, 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 


BD: ¢C. 

Mechanical Division—V. R. Hawthorne, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, June 27-28, 1940, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II 
Annual meeting, October 30, 1940, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. f: 
Farrell 30 Vesey St. New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 25-26, 


1940, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, ° 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Motor Transport Division—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, ; 

Car-Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 
| apeiameee Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bld g., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 18-20, 
1940, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting, October 10-11, 1940, 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Traffic Department. — A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 

AsSOcIATION OF RaiLway Ciaim AGeEntTs.—F, L. 
ener Claim Agent, Alton R, R., 340 W. 

arrison St., Chicago, III. 

BripGE AND BuiLtpiInGc Suppty MEeEn’s AsSsOcIA- 
TIion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CANADIAN RartLway C.ius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., D. G.,_ Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION oF St. Louts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
bd and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 

o 


Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
Cc. B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
a 22-25, 1940, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHIcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, lL 

CENTRAL Raitway CLus oF Burrato.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
oy and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
September 26, 1940. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
AssociaTIon (See Locomotive Maintenance 
Officers’ Association). 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaATIoOn.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

LocomoTivE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—J. E. Goodwin, Gen. Foreman, Loco. 
Dept., Missouri Pacific R. R., No. Little 
Rock, (P. O. Little Rock), Ark. Annual 
meeting, October 22-25, 1940, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 

Master BorLer Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, October 22-25, 1940, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

NatTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C._ An- 
nual meeting, December 10-12, 1940, Miami, 
Fla. 

NaTIONAL Raitway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp Rai.roap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
i 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each mouth, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New YorKx Raitroap CLus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and 
December, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Pacific RarLway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and second Friday of each alternate month 
at Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles. , 

Rartway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Cius oF PitrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July_and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

Raitway Exectric Supply MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASsSO- 
cIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
22-25, 1940, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II! 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Raitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
terv Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
section of A. A, R. 

Rattway Tie AssocraTion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssO- 
c1aTion.—G. L. Sitton, (President), South- 
ern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. Annual meeting, 
September 10-12, 1940, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

SicnaL AppiiANce AssocraTion.—G, A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

SouUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWay CLUB.— 
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A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 

Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 

ary March, May, pry; September and 
ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OrFt- 
cERS.—D, W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 
25, 1940, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppity Association.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Exhibit in connection with Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion. Convention, September 9-12, 1940, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 12-13, 1940, Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 

WESTERN Rattway Cius.—W. L. Fox (Execu- 
tive Secretary), Room 822, 310 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 


Williams to Address P. & S. Meeting 


A. N. Williams, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, will be the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Purchases & Stores 
Division—A. A. R.—to be held in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, June 
25 and 26. Other speakers will include 
the winners of a contest held by the Divi- 
sion during the year for papers by supply 
department employees, the winners being 
James A. Summerton, secretary to the 
manager of stores of the Canadian Na- 
tional, for a paper on Loyalty, and Ray- 
mond J. Hencken, general foreman, stores 
department, Southern Pacific, for a paper 
on Railroad Stores Department Personnel. 

The program which has been arranged 
for the meeting is as follows: 


Tuesday, June 25 
10:30 a.m, (Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
Ata. N. Williams, easton, Lehigh 
y. 

Address by C. H. Buford, vice-president, A. A. R, 

Report of general committee. 

Remarks by the Chairman, A. C. Mann, vice- 
president, Illinois Central. 

Report: Standard material classification. 

Report: Scrap, handling and preparation, classifi- 
cation and sale. 

Report: General Reclamation. 

Report: Material stock report—pricing methods 
and practices—inventory. 

Report: Fuel. 

Report: Purchasing department practices—guaran- 
tees—quantity price differentials. 

Report: Purchasing, storage and distribution of 
equipment and supplies used in dining cars, 
hotels and commissaries, 

Report: Maintenance of way and construction 
materials, 

Report: Stationery and printing. 

Report: Storage and. material handling facilities, 

Wednesday, June 26 


9:30 a.m. (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 
Presentation of winning papers in annual contest. 
Report of public relations committee. 

Address: J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, commit- 
tee on public relations, Eastern Railroads, 

Report: Simplification and standardization of 
stores stocks. 

Report: Extension of purchasing in standard 
packages. 

Report: Identification marks on railway tools, ma- 
terials, etc. 

Report: Loss and damage prevention—purchasing 
and stores department. 

Report: Signal, telephone and telegraph material 
—purchasing, storing and distributing. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Report of memorials committee. 

Report of nominating committee and election of 
general committee members. 


President Hall Speaks His Mind on 
Aviation Aids 
President Fitzgerald Hall of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has issued 
a message to employees of that railroad 
calling attention to excessive public aids 
(News continues on page 1031) 





Your Board of Directors submits this report showing, briefly, 
the results of the operations and financial affairs of the Southern 
Pacific Company and affiliated companies for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1939. 

Net income of Southern Pacific Transportation System was 
$6,134,574.49, which compares with the net deficit of $6,829,008.44 
for the year 1938. For Southern Pacific Transportation System 
and all separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies 
there was a net income of $2,308,030.24, which compares with 
the net deficit of $13,265,902.64 for 1938 restated as explained in 
footnote (d) appended to the income account submitted herewith. 

Net railway operating income of Southern Pacific Transporta- 
tion System amounted to $28,428,410.15, an increase of $14,131,- 
406.97, or 98.84 per cent., compared with 1938. 

Operating revenues increased $17,502,075.41, or 8.75 per cent. 
An increased volume of freight traffic was carried during the 
last nine months of the year, as a result of a general increase 
in business activity. An increased volume of passenger traffic 
was carried during summer and fall months largely due to travel 
to and from the Golden Gate International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay, which was open from Feb- 
ruary 18 to October 29, in 1939. The Exposition will be re- 
opened in 1940 from May 25 to September 29. Freight revenues 
increased $15,480,962.07, or 9.85 per cent. An increase of $3,083,- 
389.01 in freight revenues for the first quarter of the year was 
largely due to the general increase in freight rates effected sub- 
sequent to April 1, 1938, under authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Revenue gains in November and December, 
1939, were partly due to traffic moved by rail as the result of 
interruption of steamship services to and from the port of San 
Francisco caused by labor dispute. The increase of $724,048.17, 
or 2.87 per cent., in passenger revenues, does not fully reflect 
the gain in the volume of passenger traffic because passenger 
revenues for the first eleven months of 1938 include $1,406,642.04 
of revenues from ferry and electric interurban passenger service 
in the San Francisco Bay district, operation of which was taken 
over by the Interurban Electric Railway Company on December 
1, 1938. Passenger revenues from operations which were con- 
ducted by your Company in both years 1938 and 1939 increased 
$2,130,690.21, or 8.94 per cent. The gains in freight and pas- 
senger revenues were accompanied by an increase of $369,809.59, 
or 5.00 per cent., in mail and express revenues, and an increase 
of $927,255.58, or 9.09 per cent., in all other operating revenues. 

Operating expenses increased $2,194,954.04, or 1.40 per cent., 
compared with an increase of $17,502,075.41, or 8.75 per cent in 
operating revenues. Increases in expenses principally attribut- 
able to the increase in volume of traffic were largely offset by a 
decrease in expenditures for rail renewals, due to relaying 437.06 
track miles of new and secondhand rail in 1939 compared with 
641.59 track miles of such renewals in 1938; a saving in cost 
of fuel oil for locomotives and steamships, due to lower prices 
prevailing during the year; and a decrease in expenses due to 
transfer of the interurban service, previously mentioned, to 
Interurban Electric Railway Company. Successive deliveries 
during the last four months of the year of new, heavy-duty loco- 
motives, forty of which were ordered early in 1939, aided in the 
efficient movement of traffic during that period. 

Railway tax accruals amounted to $18,092,561.55, an increase 
of $162,496.34 compared with 1938, payable as follows: 


Federal and State unemployment insurance taxes.............. $3,188,734.45 
Federal retirenent (pension) taxes. ............... cece ce oe eee 2,904,722.42 
Other State, County 0nd City CARes:. ..... 2... ces cee reece 11,894,685.77 
Other Federal and miscellaneous taxes. .............0000 ee eee 104,418.91 

RN I ee aig Sb ek RE oA mS ee Eee STS OIE $18,092,561.55 


In 1929, for each dollar of net revenue from railway operations, 
taxes took 24.4 cents, compared with 31.1 cents per dollar in 
1939. Railway tax accruals for 1939 are equivalent to $4.80 
per share of the outstanding capital stock of your Company; 
whereas stockholders have not participated in the earnings of 
the Company through dividends since January 2, 1932. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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Equipment and joint facility rents paid increased $1,013,218.06, 
or 9.56 per cent., because of the movement of a larger number of 
freight cars of other railroads, private line refrigerator cars, 
and tank cars, incident to the increased volume of freight traffic. 

Total other income amounted to $9,260,666.38, a decrease of 
$2,015,446.60, or 17.87 per cent., compared with 1938. This is 
the result of a decrease of $2,573,179.80 in income from funded 
securities, partly offset by net increases in other items of in- 
come. The decrease in income from funded securities is prin- 
cipally due to interest on bonds of Pacific Electric Railway Com- 
pany and Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, owned by 
your Company, not being taken into income for the year 1939. 
The amount of such interest, $2,534,065.00, included in the net 
deficit of separately operated solely controlled affiliated com- 
panies operating in the United States, is shown as a consolidated 
adjustment in the income account submitted herewith. 

Outstanding bank loans were reduced ten per cent. during 
the year by payment on November 1, 1939, of $2,000,000. 

Funded debt of Southern Pacific Transportation System held 
by the public increased $6,027,197.03. An equipment trust, known 
as “Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust, Series P,” was 
created to provide for construction and acquisition of certain new 
rolling stock, and $7,575,000, par value, of Two and One-Half 
Per Cent. Equipment Trust Certificates, was issued under author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The certificates 
mature serially in lots of $505,000 on August 1 of each year, 
from 1940 to 1954, both inclusive, and are guaranteed by your 
Company. Notes of your Company, payable April 28, 1942, were 
issued to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, covering loans 
aggregating $8,000,000, which were applied to the payment of 
maturing equipment trust obligations and to interest on funded 
debt. On October 23, 1939, an advance payment was made to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of $2,200,000 on out- 
standing loans aggregating $22,000,000. The advance payment 
was applied to a $5,000,000 note due May 1, 1941. Other funded 
debt, in the principal amount of $7,347,802.97, was retired during 
the year, consisting principally of equipment trust certificates 
matured and paid off, and bonds purchased from payments to 
sinking funds or for use in satisfaction of sinking fund provi- 
sions of mortgages. 

Expenditures for additions and betterments to properties of 
the Southern Pacific Transportation System amounted to $16,- 
428,647.98, an increase of $6,751,835.79, compared with 1938. 
These expenditures include approximately $9,175,692.22 of the 
cost of the 1939 program for new rolling equipment, consisting 
of 40 heavy-duty steam locomotives for service on various main 
lines and 28 streamlined passenger-train cars for service on fast 
“Daylight” schedules between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
covered by Equipment Trust, Series P; and 10 diesel-electric 
switching locomotives, for which payment will be made out of 
current funds over a period of eight years. 

The Southern Pacific Company from time to time has acquired 
securities of various companies, as shown by its annual reports, 
and has advanced funds to a number of such companies for oper- 
ating and other purposes. In accordance with regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission these investments are recorded 
at cost on the books of the Southern Pacific Company. Because 
of losses sustained and the outlook for the future, the Board of 
Directors, at meeting on January 11, 1940, decided that recogni- 
tion should be given in the accounts of the Southern Pacific 
Company to the decline in value of some of these investments, 
and, therefore, appropriated out of accumulated surplus the sum 
of $150,000,000 to be set up as a reserve to provide for the gen- 
eral decline in the value of such investment securities and ad- 
vances. Accordingly, as of December 31, 1939, $150,000,000 was 
charged to “Profit and Loss” and credited to “Reserve for De- 
cline in Investment Securities and Advances.” If and when these 
investments are disposed of at a loss the amount of the loss will 
be charged to the reserve account. This procedure was adopted, 
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rather than a direct write-down of individual investments, be- 
cause it is impossible to estimate at this time the ultimate loss 
that might be suffered with respect to any particular investment. 
The “Reserve for Decline in Investment Securities and Ad- 
vances” is set forth on the asset side of the balance sheet shown 
in this report as a deduction from total investments. Likewise, 
reserves for accrued depreciation and for amortization of im- 
provements to leased property and investment in property sub- 
ject to reversion, are set forth for the first time on the asset 
side of the balance sheet as deductions from total investments. 

On April 1, 1939, by sale of the capital stock and other securi- 
ties it owned of the Fresno Traction Company, Stockton Electric 
Railroad Company, San Jose Railroads, and San Jose and Santa 
Clara County Railroad Company, your Company disposed of its 
interest in local street-car and bus operations in the cities and 
suburbs of Fresno, Stockton, and,San Jose, California, which had 
no material relation or value to freight and passenger traffic of 
Southern Pacific Transportation System. 

Pacific Electric Railway Company, which is solely controlled 
by your Company through stock ownership, operates electric 
railways and motor bus routes in Los Angeles and vicinity and 
in the counties of Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino, Cal- 
ifornia. For 1939, Pacific Electric had a net deficit of $2,918,- 
734.19, compared with a net deficit of $3,248,384.22 for 1938. 
The deficits for both years include $1,288,600.00 of interest ac- 
crued on bonds of the Pacific Electric owned by your Company. 
As a result of extensive study of its affairs, and following an 
engineering survey made by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, plans have been approved and are in progress of being 
carried out for abandonment of certain unprofitable rail lines, 
the .substitution of motor coach service for electric car service 
on a number of routes, and the modernization and replacement 
of older equipment. It is expected the economies thus made 
possible and the improved service and equipment provided its 
patrons will effect a substantial improvement in net veeite and 
more than justify the capital expenditures. 

Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, solely ccniamalid by 
your Company through stock ownership, operates steam passenger 
and freight service in the counties of Marin, Sonoma, Mendocino, 
and Humboldt, California, and also operates electric interurban 
passenger service between Sausalito and other points in Marin 
county, and passenger ferry service between Sausalito and San 
Francisco. For the year 1939, the Northwestern Pacific had a 
net deficit of $1,790,650.57, compared with a net deficit of $2,- 
395,454.88 for 1938. The deficits for both years include $1,245,- 
465.00 of interest accrued on bonds of the Northwestern Pacific 
owned by your Company. On December 22, 1938, the North- 
western Pacific applied to the California Railroad Commission 
for authority to discontinue its electric interurban passenger 
service and passenger ferry service. While operation of these 
services has been unprofitable for a long time, the losses have 
increased greatly since the opening of the Golden Gate Bridge 
on May 28, 1937. By order of the Commission dated December 
12, 1939, the Northwestern Pacific, on January 1, 1940, increased 
the monthly commutation fares and reduced the frequency of in- 
terurban service; the application to discontinue and abandon 
interurban and ferry passenger service being held open by the 
Commission for future consideration when, after a ninety-day 
period, the results under the experience of an increased fare and 
reduced schedule plan shall have become known. (Note.—Sub- 
sequently, the results of the ninety-day experiment, which proved 
a failure, were brought before the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, and on May 21, 1940, the Commission authorized the North- 
western Pacific to abandon its interurban passenger service, when, 
within six months, the Pacific Greyhound Lines establishes 
a substitute motor coach commutation service.) 

On December 1, 1938, as heretofore mentioned, the Interurban 
Electric Railway Company, the capital stock of which is owned 
by your Company, took over operation of the interurban pas- 
Senger service previously provided by your Company between 
San Francisco and points on its electric lines in Alameda County, 
California, and between points local to such electric lines. On 
January 15, 1939, the Interurban Electric discontinued use of 
your Company’s passenger ferries for transporting passengers 
across San Francisco Bay and, under an agreement with the 
California Toll Bridge Authority, extended its electric train 
Operations across the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge to 
the passenger terminal of the bridge railway in San Francisco. 
For the year 1939, the Interurban Electric Railway Company 
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had a net deficit amounting to $961,158.30. The volume of 
traffic transported by transbay interurban carriers has declined 
sharply since opening of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
for automobile travel in November, 1936. Use of automobiles 
for transbay travel has been given impetus by successive reduc- 
tions of bridge tolls from 65 cents to 35 cents. Further reduc- 
tion to a 25 cent toll, now being considered, would cause addi- 
tional loss of rail traffic. All practicable economies in operations 
of the Interurban Electric have been sought and exercised. The 
revenue problem cannot be solved by either increase or reduc- 
tion in fares. The losses sustained by the Interurban Electric 
have exhausted its financial resources and large advances of cash 
by your Company have been necessary to enable the electric line 
to continue its operations. Because of the prospect of further 
and increased losses, your Company is unwilling to continue 
making such advances. Unable to find any solution of its finan- 
cial difficulties, the Interurban Electric, on February 26, 1940, 
made application to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the California Railroad Commission for authority to discontinue 
its entire operations. At the same time, your Company made ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon and remove its electric lines in Alameda County, 
used by the Interurban Electric under trackage rights, except 
those sections of track which are required by your Company for 
freight service operations. The Key System, a company in 
which your Company has no ownership interest, operates electric 
railway lines and motor coach routes in Alameda County and 
between cities in that county and the city of San Francisco. 
The management of the Key System has announced that it can 
and will find ways and means, with Key System facilities, to take 
care of the public service now performed by Interurban Electric 
Railway Company, in a manner that will adequately meet public 
convenience and necessity. (Note.——Subsequent to rendition of 
this report, the bridge automobile tolls were reduced to 30 cents 
and preliminary hearings by the California Railroad Commission 
on the abandonment of Interurban Electric operations have been 
held, but no definite plan for a substitute service has yet been 
worked out.) 

Through changed conditions, results of operation of Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, the capital stock of which 
is owned by your Company, have been unsatisfactory for many 
years and the light traffic volume yields insufficient revenue to 
adequately maintain and operate the property. From time to 
time, your Company has made substantial advances to meet the 
requirements of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico, and these advances remain unpaid. After thoroughly 
considering the situation and following a trip made over the 
road by a number of your Directors, conclusion was reached 
that, effective January 1, 1940, no further cash advances be 
made for the relief of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
of Mexico, and that, from that date, it be required to conduct 
its operations entirely within its own resources. The outcome of 
this policy is uncertain, depending upon such increases as may 
be obtainable in transportation rates and volume of traffic handled, 
and such economies as may be brought about through improve- 
ment in efficiency of labor and other costs. It is too early to 
predict what the final result will be, but under existing condi- 
tions further financial support by your Company cannot be justi- 
fied. For the year 1939, Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico had a net deficit of $830,338.81, compared with a net 
deficit of $1,416,518.04 restated for 1938 on the basis explained 
in footnote (c) appended to the income account submitted here- 
with. 

In the matter of reorganization of St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company, which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has under advisement, hearings were begun on May 5, 1939, at 
Washington, D. C., with respect to matters alleged in petitions 
filed by an intervener concerning the effect upon finances, earn- 
ings and assets of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
of control thereof by the Southern Pacific Company and others. 
Final submission of these matters to the Commission is expected 
to be made within the next few months. On August 25, 1939, a 
Special Master appointed by the United States District Court 
having jurisdiction of the St. Louis Southwestern bankruptcy 
proceeding, upheld your Company in the matter of a protest filed 
by two foreign corporate holders of St. Louis Southwestern First 
Terminal and Unifying Bonds against the allowance of your Com- 
pany’s claim based on the note of St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company originally issued to Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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amount with interest thereon. 
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Income 


and separately operated solely controlled 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPORTA- 


TION SYSTEM: Year 1939 
Pireight revenues ...o..sc0s cases cee $172,715,307.32 
Passenger revenues.............-. 25,968,313.28 
Mail and e<press revenues........ 7,763,983.46 
All other operating revenues....... 11,125,285.01 





By order of the Board of Directors, 
A. D. McDONALD, 
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poration in the principal amount of $17,882,250 and later pur- 
chased and now owned by your Company, as stated in reports 
for previous years. On January 26, 1940, the Court approved 
and confirmed the report of the Special Master and entered an 
order allowing the claim of your Company in the full principal 


Southern Pacific Golden Gate Company, a holding company 
in which your Company owns slightly over fifty per cent. of the 
outstanding stocks, and its solely controlled Southern Pacific 
Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., which operates vehicular ferries on 
San Francisco Bay, had a consolidated net loss for 1939 of $175,- 
212.10, compared with a net loss of $457,103.17 for 1938. The 
successive reductions in automobile tolls on the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge have resulted in serious inroads in rev- 
enues of these ferries. (Note—As a result of defaulting in the 
payment of interest on its First Mortgage Bonds on April 1, 
1940, the Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. was sub- 
sequently adjudicated a bankrupt by a Federal Court, and ferry 
operations were discontinued at midnight, May 16, 1940.) 

The fine spirit of cooperation and loyalty displayed by officers 
and employees and the efficient service rendered by them during 


President. 


Southern Pacific Transportation System (Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies, Consolidated) 


affiliated companies. 


+ Increase 
— Decrease 


+$15,480,962.07 
+724,048.17 
+369,809.59 
+927,255.58 





Total railway operating revenues $217,572,889.07 


+$17,502,075.41 











Maintenance of way and structures $22,151,816.88 


Maintenance of equipment........ 37,294,441.46 
AVEC CKDORBPED. 65 bons oes oie 6,391,501.68 
Transportation expenses.......... 80,989, 715.92 
All other operating expenses....... 12,614,146.82 


—$1,883,020.86 
+3,066,588.17 
+588,535.04 
+231,299.61 
+191,552.08 








Total railway operating expenses. $159,441,622.76 


+$2,194,954.04 












Net revenue from railway oper- 















































OR RR CRE NS Fe $58,131,266.31 +$15,307,121.37 
Railway tax accruals............. 18,092,561.55 +162,496.34 
Equipment and joint facility rents 

ROMER ir csc sion Ream. Sc ee 11,610,294.61 -+1,013,218.06 
Net railway operating income... $28,428,410.15 +$14,131,406.97 
Revenues from miscellaneous oper- 

SIN es ee ee ce $181,278.51 —$42,334.07 

Income from lease of road and 

equipment, and _ miscellaneous 

PPD RIO IIA a Sib o siecs wea ares 1,735,834.55 +15,244.47 
Dividend income ............. (a) 4,056,286.83 +378,085.83 
Income from funded securities... . . 336,570.43 —2,573,179.80 
Other income accounts........... 2,950,696.06 +206,736.97 

Total other income............. $9,260,666.38 —$2,015,446.60 

TOP IBOOINE os 5 ses san dees $37,689,076.53 +$12,115,960.37 
Expenses and taxes on miscellaneous 

operating property............. $182,652.65 —$44,098.90 
Miscellaneous rents.............. 658,853.25 —15,756.47 
Other miscellaneous deductions 

CODE EDEIBR os 6 bac nisca ens cco 705,704.91 —75,063.33 

Total miscellaneous deductions.. $1,547,210.81 $134,918.70 








Income available for fixed charges $36,141,865.72 


+$12,250,879.07 












Rent for leased roads and equip- 









DN ai oko. uv ion ek lars acs rots $31,064.53 +$1,698.42 
Interest on funded debt—Bonds 

ee ere ne eee 29,211,572.60 —217,850.27 
Interest on funded debt—Non- 

negotiable debt................ 767.32 + 73.30 
Interest on unfunded debt........ 763,886.78 +102,156.58 
Amortization of discount on funded 

SS a SS ers rs (7 — —598,781.89 

Total fixed charges............. $30,007,291.23 —$712,703.86 












Net income of Southern Pacific 
Transportation System....... $6,134,574.49 

SEPARATELY OPERATED SOLELY 

CONTROLLED AFFILIATED CoM- 


PANIES: | 
Operating in the United States— 


ly err oe. 5,418 ,608.89 
Operating in the Republic of Mexico 
—Net deficit............. (c) (d) 942,000.36 











+$12,963,582.93 


+594,974.09 
—671,259.04 


Per 
Cent. 


7.53 
17.87 
47.38 
19.45 

2.34 

9.61 

8.02 
51.28 


5.78 
74 


10.56 
15.44 


100.00 
2.32 


12.33 
41.61 


[Advertisement] 


June 8, 1940 


CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT: 
Interest on bonds of separately oper- 
ated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies owned by Southern 
Pacific Company not included in 
the income of Southern Pacific 
Transportation System shown 
Ae o.1 sk. ke ron 0 o-3 & bein ersiera eis 2,534,065.00 -+2,534,065.00 —_ 





CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME OF 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM AND ALL SEPA- 
RATELY OPERATED SOLELY CON- 
TROLLED AFFILIATED Com- 
ANTES ob n's 60:50 Wiss ween nS (d) $2,308,030.24 +$15,573,932.88 — 





(a) Excludes dividends received from Transportation System Companies. 
Also, for 1938, this item excluded dividends received from separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies for the reason that offsetting charges by 
such companies were made against Profit and Loss and, therefore, were not offset 
by the inclusion of the net deficit of such companies. There were no dividends 
received from separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies during 
1939. (6) Under option allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
unextinguished discount on funded debt was charged off to Frofit and Loss as of 
January 1, 1939, resulting in the discontinuance of amortization charges to 
income. (c) Net deficit of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies operating in the Republic of Mexico includes (1) Mexican Currency trans- 
actions converted to U. S. Currency at official exchange rates, established by 
Mexican Government for tax purposes, in effect at time transactions occurred, 
ranging from 4.90 pesos to 4.95 pesos per dollar for 1939, and 3.55 pesos to 4.90 
pesos per dollar for 1938; and (2} Mexican Currency charges for depreciation, 
amortization, and property retirements converted at exchange rates equalling, or 
closely approximating, those in effect at the time the property was acquired. 
(d) For comparative purposes, 1938 figures have teen restated to include net 
deficit of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies operating 
in the Republic of Mexico on basis described in Note (c). 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1939 
SOUTHERN PAcIFIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Consolidated, 
Excluding Inter-Company Securities and Open Account Balances) 


The assets reported below are stated on the basis of the classifications prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Other than the reserves provided, no attempt 
has been made to adjust the assets to current estimated values. 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 


Transportation property.............+. $1,470, 896,543.32 
Miscellaneous physical property......... 26,095,238.50 
RE Sa eS A ee 498,749.73 
Affiliated companies—Securities and ad- 
ac Li «A OME S Pert bre seers eaens ees 269,666,617.91 
Other investments, including securities of, 
and advances to, non-affiliated com- 
ROMRMRIEN «6: 5 aie -nie':<se ere Ger eiavelorets Gaaaw se 14,286,752.51 $1,781,443,901.97 


Deduct: 

Appropriated surplus—Reserve for decline 

in investment securities and advances $150,000,000.00 
Reserve for accrued depreciation—Road, 

equiprrent, and miscellaneous physical 

Ce yt. ao DEE AE Fe REY eS 151,983,755.44 
Reserve for amortization of improvements 

on leased property and investment in 








property subject to reversion......... 1,419,789.84 303, 403,545.28 
Ue ERENT REO aos 6. efor ohelas Sik aieteie wiersialolsig oi oieletete $1,478,040, 356.69 
CURRENT ASSETS 
[CEN eee oe Ura mien eerie: St rea eee $27,213,573.92 
Paterial and SUupPUes «oi 's-s0.s6:05 004-000 13,986,011.63 
Gener CUTTENRt BEBEUD o.oo cic cece cscees 17,438,893.68 58,638,479.23 
DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
RORTRTEOC BEMEID «6. o)o.0'scs-0-0 6 wae 5b bibrs Bee $1,501,373.15 
Unadjusted debits... «0 is cccsccas seeess 8,425,638.71 9,927,011.86 
AS MOEOU AT 5 oo ices fee hoa SIRs Doles wel $1,546, 605,847.78 
LIABILITIES 
Stock 
Capital stock held by the public......... $377,277,705.64 
Premium on capital stock.............. 6,304,845.00 $383, 582,550.64 
GRANTS IN Alp OF CONSTRUCTION. .0:. 6.0.03 sec ectscs 3,681,565.14 
FUNDED DEBT UNMATURED 
Held by the pawuc ....ioi6kc ce cassie s es $705,094, 840.49 
Held in sinking funds: 
By Trarsportation System Companies 553,000.00 
By Solel.- Controlled Affiliated Com- 
MAL OD ous carers arate wes testo hs 296,000.00 705,943, 840.49 
Non-NECOTIABLE DEBT TO AFFILIATED 
COMPANIES 
Nei aN oceans yore esis oC sic ove). or ne slew ale erste sree 10,837,178.61 
URRENT LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable................ $18,000,000.00 
Accounts and wages payable............ 15,941,657.65 
Interest matured unpaid............... 329,482.09 
Interest payable January ist............ 4,338,306.25 
Unmatured interest accrued............ 5,798,929.08 6 
Other current liabilities. ............... 1,677,809.09 46,086, 184.1 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES AND UNADJUSTED 
CREDITS 
Diterred UAWiMNeles . 6:65 6i6sciiseewacscce $1,024,373.57 4 
Unadjusted credits. ...........eeeeeee 17,462,599.77 18,486,973.3 


Conouesee agg ol 
Excess of inter-company liabilities over 
NCEE CURR ee rate oe eels ore eiene ewido wes 67,826, 364.43 
CORPORATE SURPLUS 
IADIOFORTIRCER BUTE se 6 o56.0 6565.60 acee> ‘  $159,767,596.36 
Less: Reserve for decline in investment 
securities and advances deducted from 
‘‘Investments’’ on asset side............ 150,000,000.00 
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Balance of appropriated surplus. 
Profit and loss—Balance.......... mace 


$9,767,596.36 
300, 393,594.61 


RAILWAY AGE 


310,161,190.97 





Gee OUI. oo oe Ss ho Bese eo eee exe etees 


STATISTICS 


(SOUTHERN PaciFIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM RAIL LINEs) 


waeaeae $1,546,605,847.78 








Passenger train-miles.. . 
Passengers carried—Revenue.......... 
Passenger-miles— Revenue 
Passengers per passenger train—Revenue 

passengers.......... 
Passenger revenue per passenger-mile.* 1.577 cents 
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Average distance carried — Revenue 


passengers (miles) .... 





eios whaewaeee 18,586,031 — 341,432 1.80 
9,662,197 + 480,561 5.23 

Mea cone te * 1,622,877,682 + 150,990,680 10.26 
acu aee as exons 87.50 + 11.33 14.87 
—  .059 cents 3.61 

< ste ate eda * 167.96 + 7.65 4.77 


*NotE: The fluctuations shown in these items of passenger statistics are 
based on comparison with 1938 results which excluded electric rail line operations 


Year 1939 Bi secs eae of the interurban service taken over by Interurban Electric Railway Company 
il oo on December 1, 1938, as mentioned in the foregoing narrative, but included 
Average miles 0 P g ferry operations applicable to such interurban service. Restaterrent of 1938 
Freight pote ie miles Ei Siee sie mgs Meret: Sac shea - enue “a figures to exclude such ferry operations would have produced the following 
Tons carried —Revenue freight ........ 45,233,295 + 3'173.679 7.35 fluctuations in lieu of those shown in the foregoing tabulation: 
Net ton-miles—Revenue freight... ... .15,393,287,960 +1,682,396,367 12.27 
Loaded cars per freight train.......... 31.50 + 90 2.94 4 +Increase Per 
Net tons per freight train—Alll freight. . 699.83 + 37.48 5.66 Year 1939 —Decrease Cent. 
Revenue per net ton-mile—Revenue Passenger-miles—Revenue............ 1,622,877,682 -+ 181,928,271 12.63 
PreINGer sid cnet oe (cade anc nae « 1.079 cents — .024cents 2.18 Passenger revenue per passenger-mile. . 1.577 cents — .058cents 3.55 
Average distance carried — Revenue Average distance carried—Revenue pas- 
SEM UEOED co sine 8 vo vicesie cutie 340.31 + 14.32 4.39 Semen GREE 5 5 ccc cw ceccceesets 167.96 + 11.02 7.02 
[Advertisement] 








News 

(Continued from page 1027) 
to aviation and recommending “that you 
question every man who runs for public 
ofice for whom you have the opportunity 
to vote as to whether he will try to use 
his influence effectively to put all forms of 
transportation on an equal basis before the 
law.” Pointing out that the W. P. A. has 
spent a total of $4,422,000 on municipal 
airports and intermediate landing fields in 
the state of Tennessee, to which municipal 
sponsors have added payments of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, Mr. Hall recalls that 
such developments, being publicly owned, 
are not subject to taxation and the public 
money spent on them is forever taken out 
of the tax base. He adds: “No W. P. A. 
funds have been spent on our railroad ter- 
minals. Why this inexcusable discrim- 
ination ?” 

The message points out that commercial 
aviation companies, in addition to their re- 
ceipt of government favors in the form of 
tax-free air fields, beacon lights, weather 
service, etc., do not even pay ad valorem 
taxes on their equipment. While railroad 
power and carrying units are being sub- 
jected by the state to such levies, airplanes 
are not being assessed and are not paying 
such taxes “because constituted authority 
in Tennessee has, with its eyes open, delib- 
erately failed to conform to the organic 
law of the state in the matter of the assess- 
ment of property for taxation.” 


Ailantic Coast Line to Pay More 
Than $260,000 Restitution 


The Atlantic Coast Line, against which 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor brought suit May 3, 
1939, charging: improper deductions from 
the wages of its maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees, has been ordered to pay restitu- 
tion to more than 3,500 of such employees, 
totaling in excess of $260,000. 

In Washington, D. C., Colonel Philip B. 
Fleming, Wage and Hour Administrator, 
said that the restitution involved in this 
Case was the largest in any yet investigated 
by the Division. The order was signed by 
Judge Robert N. Pollard in the United 
States District Court at Richmond, Va. 

nder the terms of the judgment the com- 
Pany within 120 days will compute the 
amount due each employee and submit it 
for the approval of the Wage and Hour 


Division. The order provides that the 
Division may reject any or all of the com- 
putations, make its own computations, and 
that its determination shall be final. 

In its complaint, the Wage and Hour 
Division charged the railroad with deduct- 
ing from the pay of its maintenance-of- 
way employees unreasonable sums for the 
rental of houses, “many of which were 
non-existent and others unfit for human 
habitation.” A separate stipulation, which 
was made a part of the judgment, pre- 
scribes the minimum standards of housing 
for which deductions may be made and 
prohibits the railroad from compelling em- 
ployees to live in company-owned houses. 
It also directs the company to issue and 
distribute to its employees within 10 days 
a notice setting forth the minimum stand- 
ards, rental to be charged, and the fact 
that they are not compelled to live in com- 
pany houses. 

As a direct result of the suit filed by 
the Wage and Hour Division, five mainte- 
nance-of-way employees brought suit 
against the railroad last June for amounts 
deducted from their wages, for an equal 
amount in liquidated damages, and for at- 
torneys’ fees. These employee suits were 
in accordance with Section 16 (b) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which makes 
the employer liable for the additional sums 
when wages are illegally withheld. The 
Wage and Hour Division and the U. S. 
Department of Justice intervened in the 
employee suit when the railroad, in its 
defense, contested the constitutionality of 
the Act and the legality of Part 531 of 
the regulations promulgated by the Admin- 
istrator. This regulation prescribes the 
method of computing deductions for the 
“reasonable cost of board, lodging, and 
other facilities customarily furnished by 
the employer to his employees,” as pro- 
vided for in the Act. 

In a decision handed down February 17, 
Judge Isaac M. Meekins, of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Fayetteville, N. C., sustained 
every claim of these employees and ren- 
dered judgments in their favor, totaling 
$1,079. A second employee unit tried be- 
fore Judge William H. Barrett in U. S. 
District Court at Waycross, Georgia, also 
resulted in a judgment against the railroad 
company. 

After Judge Meekins’ decision was ren- 
dered, officials of the railroad contacted 
Colonel Fleming to say that they would 


not further contest the case pending in the 
Richmond Federal Court. They also prom- 
ised that the carrier would make full resti- 
tution to its maintenance-of-way and 
structure employees. 

Under terms of the judgment, the rail- 
roads may make deductions from the pay 
of its employees for the following services: 


1. Railroad unemployment insurance, social se- 
curity, and any unemployment compensation 
taxes in any of the states in which the de- 
fendant operates its railroad system; and any 
additional such taxes which the railroad will 
be required to pay for the employees by vir- 
tue of the restitution provided for in today’s 
judgment. 

2. The actual amount expended by the railroad 
pursuant to garnishment or attachment of the 
wages of any such employee earned after 
October 24, 1938, when the Wage and Hour 
Law went into effect. 

3. Membership dues in the railroad’s relief de- 
partment when the employee has become a 
member of it. é 

4. The amounts charged for rations purchased by 
such employee and paid for by payroll deduc- 
tions. 

5. The reasonable cost to the company of hous- 
ing facilities voluntarily accepted and actually 
lived in by any such employee on October 23, 
1938, and who continued to live therein. 
The reasonable cost per month for such hous- 

ing shall be as follows: 


Monthly 
Number Rental 
of for Entire 
Type of Dwelling Rooms Dwelling 
Houses and housing space 
1 GEE a ccccccuseeac 1 $2.00 
2 4.00 
3 5.00 
4+ 6.00 
5 7.50 
6 8.00 
Single boxcar or one-half 
of double boxcar ..... 2.00 
Double boxcar .......-. 4.00 


Where two or more such employees occupy one 
dwelling, each employee shall be required to pay 
his proportionate share of the rental charge for 
the entire dwelling. 


The judgment further provides that no 
deduction shall be made for any room less 
than 8 ft. 6 in. in width and 9 ft. 6 in. in 
length, except that a kitchen may measure 
7 ft. 6 in. in width by 9 ft. in length. 

Another provision in the judgment is 
that no deduction may be made for. hous- 
ing unless sanitary facilities and water 
supply are reasonably accessible and are 
kept in a reasonable state of repair. If 
such supplies are separated by a railroad 
mainline or actively used switching tracks, 
they shall not be deemed to be reasonably 
accessible. 

No other deductions can be made with- 
out the consent of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, the judgment 
declares. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 


May Freight Car 
Buy Best in ‘40 


Five months’ locomotive total 
ahead of last year; freight 
cars highest this year 


Orders were placed with United States 
builders and shops during May for a total 
of 20 locomotives (all Diesel-electric) ; 
2,081 freight cars and one passenger-train 
car. These orders compare with purchases 
of 51 locomotives (all Diesel-electric) and 
2,051 freight cars in May, 1939; no passen- 
ger-train cars were ordered in that month. 








RAILWAY AGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 11 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, plac- 
ing one of 1,000 hp. and one of 600 hp. 
with the Electro-Motive Corporation, two 
of 600 hp. with the American Locomotive 
Company, two of 600 hp. with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, two of 44 tons with the 
General Electric Company, one of 44 tons 
with the H. K. Porter Company, one of 
44 tons with the Davenport-Besler Cor- 
poration and one of 44 tons with the Whit- 
comb Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered 100 
steel frame stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
for the Gulf Coast Lines and 100 steel 
frame stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity for 
the International-Great Northern from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In- 














Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in May 1940 


(Including June 1) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 18 Chicago, Rock Island & 
RPMS oss Sap pips nase ses 1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
May 25 Terminal Railroad Associ- 
ation of St. Louis ...... 6 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
2 Diesel-electric Baldwin Locomotive Works 
: 2 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
June 1 Chicago, Burlington & 
SPIDEY. GsGpns ewes cass 9 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
FREIGHT CARS 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 11 Pennsylvania ........... 100 Covered Hopper Company Shops 
May 11 Nashville, Chattanooga & 
Cae OT ee a eee 50 Covered Hopper Pullman-Standard 
May 11 Chesapeake & Ohio ..... 100 Flat Pullman-Standard 
May 11 Cincinnati, New Orleans 
© Deees PAGS: 0045550 50 Covered Hopper Pullman-Standard 
May 11 Alabama Great Southern 25 Covered Hopper Pullman-Standard 
ay 18 Great Northern ........ 1,000 Box Pullman-Standard 
May 18 Chicago, Rock Island & 
RUNS oon ob seessens 150 Gondola Pullman-Standard 
60 Hopper General American 
May 25 Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
a eer 16 Air-dump Pressed Steel 
June 1 Donora Southern ....... 30 Gondola Magor Car Corp. 
June 1 Denver & Rio Grande 
nn ee a ere ae 500 Box Pressed Steel 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS : 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 4 #£x™New York Central ..... 1 Coach Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 








The May total of 2,081 freight cars is the 
largest for any month of the year so far. 

The month’s orders bring total equip- 
ment purchases for the year thus far to 
156 locomotives, 6,350 freight cars and 21 
passenger-train cars, as compared with a 
total of 144 locomotives; 7,753 freight cars 
and 121 passenger-train cars ordered dur- 
ing the corresponding five months of 1939. 
No orders were received from abroad in 
May and the Canadian market was entirely 
dormant. 

Exclusive of orders actually booked cited 
above, there were domestic inquiries pend- 
ing for, or contemplated purchases of, a 
total of 39 locomotives (24 steam and 15 
Diesel-electric), 3,711 freight cars and 46 
passenger-train cars. In addition, there 
exist inquiries for 4 steam locomotives for 
service in Portuguese East Africa. 





quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age on January 13, on page 
147. A contract was also let by this road 
for 30 covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity to the Mt. Vernon Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


THE VIRGINIAN has received prices for 
materials to be used in the construction of 
500 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity; these 
cars may be built in its own shops. 


THE TENNESSEE COAL IRON & RAILROAD 
Co., has ordered 10 gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Missourrt Paciric has ordered a 
three-unit streamlined train, the 1000 hp. 





June 8, 1940 





Diesel-electric locomotive to be built by 
the Electro-Motive Corporation and the 
two coaches by the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. The train will be operated between 
Memphis, Tenn., and Tallulah, La. 


THE SEABOARD Air LINE is inquiring for 
18 coaches. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Lone Istanp.—Bids are wanted on June 
20 for about 5,500 tons of steel for use on 
Sections 3 and 4 of the Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., grade-crossing elimina- 
tion project. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THe New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION 
Company, Boston, Mass., has placed an 
order with the a.c.f. Motors Company for 
two motor coaches, powered with the 
Hall-Scott horizontal engine. 


Construction 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE ANDTHE 
Inttnois CENTRAL»~—A contract amount- 
ing to approximately $157,000 has been 
awarded the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a subway in that city which will carry 
five tracks, two main tracks of the Santa 
Fe, two main tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Santa Fe lead track to the 
produce terminal, over Western avenue 
and a new boulevard drive. The total cost 
of the subway, including material fur- 
nished by the railroads, the cost of raising 
the tracks about 3% ft., and other work 
to be done by the railroad forces, will ap- 
proximate $470,000. 


CANADIAN PaciFric.—A_ contract has 
been awarded MaCaw and MacDonald, 
Winnipeg, Man., for the construction of a 
60-ton electrically-operated coaling plant 
at Bredenburg, Sask. The coaling plant 
will consist of a framed-timber coal chute 
approximately 18 ft. by 18 ft. by 55 ft 
high, with a steel-lined pocket, and will 
be equipped with a half-ton capacity bucket 
hoist which is dumped automatically. The 
coaling plant will be supported on concrete 
pedestals, supported, in turn, on cedar pil- 
ing. 





New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lours—A 
contract amounting to $241,378 has been 
awarded the National Construction Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for the construction 
of a highway bridge and approaches over 
two tracks of the Nickel Plate near Kings- 
ville, Ohio. The bridge, which will cross 
the tracks at a large skew, will be 677 ft 
in length and will consist of a continuous 
concrete slab deck with a substructure con- 
sisting of numerous concrete columns. The 
deck will be 52 ft. in width with two 3) 
ft. sidewalks. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—A contract 
amounting to approximately $14,000 has 
been awarded Harvey & Quina, Pensacola, 
Fla., for a 192-ft. extension of the present 
warehouse at the Pensacola docks of this 
road. 
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Supply Trade 





Cutler-Hammer, Inc., has moved its 
Minneapolis, Minn. office and warehouse to 
larger quarters at 532 South Seventh street. 


E. H. Anchors, branch manager for 
the Air Reduction Sales Company at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed manager 
of the Oklahoma City, Okla., district. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works has re- 
ceived from the War Department an “edu- 
cational order” amounting to $587,694 for 
the manufacture of light tanks. 


Peter D. Walsh has been appointed 
general traffic manager for the Celotex 


Corporation at Chicago, succeeding Wil- . 


liam N. Webb, deceased. 


Fred L. Lawrence has been appointed 
Detroit district manager, with office in the 
General Motors building, Detroit, Mich., 
for the Copperweld Steel Company, 
Glassport, Pa. 


Charles A. Beaumont has been ap- 
pointed western railway representative for 
the Wilson-Imperial Company, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Beaumont’s office is at 35-37 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Marshall Williams, assistant to the 
president of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has re- 
tired after 42 years service. 


C. R. Mitchell, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant district manager of sales for the 
New York district office of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


The Julian d’Este Company, Boston, 
Mass., has been merged with the Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and its products will 
be manufactured at the latter company’s 
plant at Reading, Pa. 


The Brake Equipment & Supply 
Company, Chicago, will move into a new 
plant at 7001 West Sixty-Sixth Place in 
the Clearing industrial district on June 1. 
The new plant contains 25,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 


Truman B. Brown, who has been em- 
ployed in the development and sales pro- 
motional activities of Ludlite for the Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to 
Manager of Ludlite sales, with headquar- 
ters at Watervliet, N. Y. 


The Timber Engineering Company 
of New England has been formed with 
office at 422 Border St., Boston, Mass. 
This company, which is an affiliate of the 
Timber Engineering Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been organized to meet the 
demand in the New England area for in- 
formation regarding the use of Teco con- 
nectors in timber construction. 


The Koppers Coal Company on June 
1 moved its Philadelphia, Pa. district office 
ftom the Packard building to 1458 Broad 
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Street Station building, and The Wood 
Preserving Corporation at that address 
has moved its office to the same suite. 
The Koppers Coal Company is an affiliate 
and The Wood Preserving Corporation is 
a subsidiary of the Koppers Company. 


D. J. Henecker has-been appointed as- 
sistant manager of sales for wire rope and 
C. E. Kendall, assistant manager of sales 
for wire and galvanized sheets for the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Henecker was for- 
merly sales manager of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, for all its products 
in the eastern district, and Mr. Kendall has 
been with the Jones & Laughlin wire sales 
department since February, 1939. 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., resigned 
as chairman of the board of directors and 
as a member of the board of directors and 
finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation at a special meeting 
held on June 4. Mr. Stettinius presented 
his resignation in order to serve as a mem- 
ber of the recently appointed National De- 
fense Commission. At that meeting Irv- 





Blank & Stoller 


Irving S. Olds 


ing S. Olds was elected chairman of the 
board of directors to succeed Mr. Stettin- 
ius. Mr. Olds has been a director and a 
member of the finance committee of the 
Steel Corporation since October 27, 1936. 
He is a member of the law firm of White 
& Case. 

Irving Sands Olds was born at Erie, 
Pa., on January 22, 1887. He was gradu- 
ated from Erie High School in 1903, from 
Yale College in 1907, and Harvard Law 
School in 1910; he was admitted to the 
bar in Pennsylvania in 1910 and in New 
York in 1912. Mr. Olds was secretary 
to Justice Holmes, of the United States 
Supreme Court, 1910-1911, becoming con- 
nected with White & Case, a New York 
legal firm, in August, 1911, and admitted 
as a partner January 1, 1917. During 1917- 
1919, Mr. Olds served as counsel for the 
purchasing department of the British War 
Mission to the United States, and in 1918 
was a special assistant in the U. S. War 
Department. Since 1919, Mr. Olds as a 
member of the firm of White & Case has 
engaged in legal work related to matters 
of organization and administration of cor- 
porate business enterprises. 
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Care Fear.—Abandonment.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon the 
operation of 1.8 miles of track on the 
Ft. Bragg Military Reservation in Cum- 
berland County, N. C. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JersEY.—Reorganiza- 
tion Expenses—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has certified 
that in the preparation of a report on an 
investigation of the income accounts of 
this company during reorganization pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, its Bureau of Accounts incur- 
red $10,772 of expenses. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY.—Note.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
an unsecured 2% per cent promissory note 
for $330,000, to be guaranteed by the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, and the 
proceeds to be used to redeem a like amount 
of consolidated mortgage six per cent 
bonds, due July 1, 1940. The note will 
mature in the amount of $20,000 on each 
anniversary of its issue, beginning with 
the first year after the date of issue and 
ending with the fourth year with a final 
installment of $250,000 five years there- 
after. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Purchase of the 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern.—This 
company has asked authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pur- 
chase for $550,000 cash the property and 
franchises of the Kanawha, Glen Jean & 
Eastern, extending from Glen Jean, W. 
Va., to Tamroy, eight miles; from Sugar 
Creek Junction, W. Va., to a connection 
with the Virginian at Pax, 6.2 miles, to- 
gether with 12.3 miles of switching tracks, 
a total of 26.5 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Reorgan- 
ization—The district court on May 21, 
denied a motion by a special committee 
for the directors to delay the hearing on 
reorganization, set for June 24, for a per- 
iod of three months in order to give new 
counsel time to become familiar with the 
proceedings. The court ruled that while 
Samuel H. Cady, general counsel of the 
road, and its legal department will not rep- 
resent the common stockholders in the pro- 
ceedings, this does not mean that repre- 
sentatives for the shareholders of the com- 
mon has been eliminated. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAu. & Pa- 
cIFIC.—A bandonment.—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to. aban- 
don a portion of a branch line extending 
from Sauk City, Wis., to the end of the 
line at Prairie du Sac, one mile. 


CoLtorapo & SouTHERN.—Extension of 
Bond Maturities —The Wichita Valley, the 
Abilene & Northern, and the Wichita Falls 
& Oklahoma, all subsidiaries of this com- 
pany, respectively, have been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to extend from July 1, 1936, to © 


July 1, 1951, the obligation and lien of 
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their matured first mortgage six per cent 
bonds in the following amounts: $744,000, 
$516,000, and $353,500. The bonds are all 
owned by the 1. & S. | 


FEATHER River—Operation and Stock. 
—This company, which was recently form- 
ed, has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate a line of railroad extending from 
Land, Calif., to Ward, 28.4 miles. At the 
same time it was also authorized to issue 
at par 605 shares of common stock with a 
$100 ‘par value, 100 shares to be sold for 
cash to provide working capital and 505 
shares to be issued in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment. 


Great NortHern.—Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a plan whereby this company 
would (1) issue $20,000,000 of collateral 
trust bonds, to be sold at par and accrued 
interest to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the proceeds used to re- 
tire a like amount of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba Railway Company Pa- 
cific extension 50-year four per cent gold 
bonds, due July 1, 1940; and (2) issue 
and pledge as collateral security for the 
collateral trust bonds $40,000,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage four per cent gold bonds, 
series J, maturing January 1, 1952. Of 
the collateral trust bonds, $7,000,000 will 
mature serially in the amount of $500,000 
on July 1 in each of the years 1941 to 
1946, inclusive, and in the amount of $800,- 
000 on July 1 in each of the years 1947 to 
1951, inclusive, and the remaining $13,- 
000,000 will mature January 1, 1952. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULT STE. 
MariEe-DuLutH, SoutH SHORE & ATLAN- 
tTIc.—O peration—These companies have 
asked authority from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to operate over the 
Sault Ste. Marie bridge from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & S. S. Marie. 
—Annual Report—The 1939 annual report 
of this road shows net income of $943,605 
after interest and other charges, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $35,721 in 1938. 
Selected items from the income account 
follow: 























Increase 
or Decrease 
Compared 
1939 with 1938 
RatLway OPERATING 
REVENUES $15,345,089 +$1,652,372 
TcoTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 12,799,610 +655,355 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 2,545,478 +997,016 
Net Equipment, Joint 
facility rents and 
Taxes—Dr. 1,702,505 -853 
Net RAILwAy OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 842,972 +997 ,868 
Other income 149,997 —23,303 
ToTaL INCOME 992,970 +974,566 
Rent for leased roads, 
interest on equipment 
obligations and misc. ac- 
counts, being paid by 
trustees 49,364 ~—4,762 
Net INcoME $943,605 +$979,326 





Missourt’ Paciric.—Abandonment by 


International-Great Northern.—The Inter- 
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national-Great Northern has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its 4.1-mile branch line 
from Tucker, Tex., to Salt City. 


Missourr Paciric.—Abandonment of 
Car Ferry—tThis road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a car-ferry operation 
across the Mississippi river between Ivory 
Station, Mo., and East Carondelet, Ill. The 
application states that the ferry is no 
longer in use since the traffic moves over 
bridges. 


Missourt Paciric.—E-stensions of San 
Benito & Rio Grande Valley and St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.—The trustee 
of these Missouri Pacific affiliates has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend the lines 
of the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley by 
construction of a 3.6-mile connection with 
the Port Isabel & Rio Grande from a point 
near Abney, Tex., on the S. B. & R. G. V. 
to M. P. 16.8 on the P. I. & R. G.; and to 
extend the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexi- 
co through the acquisition of the P. I. 
& R. Gs facilities in Brownsville, Tex. 


Missourr Paciric.— Acquisition and 
Trackage Rights—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 


authority to acquire control of the North 


Kansas City Bridge & Railroad Company 
through the purchase of two-thirds of its 
outstanding preferred and two-thirds of 
its capital stock from Terminal Shares, 
Inc. Included in the $6,000,000 purchase 
price are five subsidiary non-operating 
companies which own terminal property 
in North Kansas City, Mo. 

At the same time this company asked 
the commission for authority to operate 
over tracks of the bridge company total- 
ing 8.9 miles, and to construct some 3.5 
miles of new track to connect with the 
tracks of the bridge company in North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization Proceedings Reopened.— 
Acting on a number of requests from vari- 
ous parties for a reconsideration of Division 
4’s recent decision promulgating a plan of 
reorganization for this company and the 
Boston & Providence under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, the full commission 
has assigned the case for oral argument 
before it on June 27 in Washington, D. C. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp.— 
Reorganization Plan—The Pennsylvania, 
which holds some 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of this road which it purchased 
at a cost of $190,000,000, has filed a peti- 
tion with the I. C. C. asking reargument 
before the whole Commission of the pro- 
posed reorganization of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. The P. R. R. 
petition takes especial exception to the find- 
ing of Division 4 in its proposed plan that 
the equity of stockholders has no value, 
declaring that due consideration must be 
given to the past and future earning power 
of the property and not merely the present. 
“Obviously, the years 1933 to 1938 con- 
stitute scarcely more than the ‘present,’ 
i. @., Current earnings, particularly where 
they are all part of the present business 
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depression. To exclude for all time the 
$190,000,000 contribution by the common 
stockholders, merely because of the inabil- 
ity of the New Haven to realize normal 
earnings in a wholly abnormal period does 
not constitute a compliance with the basic 
principles of the Bankruptcy Act.” 

The petition goes on to point out that 
the New Haven has substantially increased 
its operating efficiency and “will continue 
to secure greater net out of each dollar of 
operating revenues in the future than it has 
in the past;” that it has been found in a 
study by Professor C. B. Breed, of the 
Massachusetts [Institute of Technology, 
that the New Haven “stands to recover” 
annually more than $9,000,000 of the $23, 
000,000 of gross revenues for freight now 
moved by motor transport in Connecticut, 
‘Rhode Island and Massachusetts, because 
increasing truck costs are “tending to re- 
turn traffic to the New Haven.” 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE & Hupson.— 
Purchase by the Wilkes-Barre Connecting. 
—The Wilkes-Barre Connecting has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to purchase 1.3 
miles of line from the Wilkes-Barre & 
Eastern located in Dorrancetown, Pa. 


PittspurcH & WEsT VirGINIA.—Notes 
and R. F. C. Loan—tThis company, in 
carrying out its plan to fund its entire 
floating debt, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve a plan 
whereby it would issue $7,400,000 of five- 
year four per cent secured notes, $4,070,- 
000 of which would be given to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as secur- 
ity for a loan of that amount, $3,000,000 to 
be sold to the Pennroad Corporation, and 
$330,000 to the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York City. The pro- 
ceeds of the notes, together with money 


from the company’s treasury, will be used - 


to pay off outstanding loans totaling $7,- 
454,961. The notes will be dated July 1, 
1940 and will mature July 1, 1945. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Passenger- 
Train Operation at Shreveport, La—This 
road has filed two applications with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of a plan whereby it would dis- 
continue its passenger-train operations over 
the soon-to-be-abandoned tracks and station 
facilities of the Louisiana & Arkansas in 
Shreveport, La., and substitute in lieu 
therefor operations over facilities of the 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf’s Shreve- 
port Union Depot. 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has asked authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
its Walland branch extending from: Mary- 
ville, Tenn., to Walland, 10.2 miles. 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a line 
extending from Versailles, Ky., to George- 
town, 16.6 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 4 week year 


21.33 24.40 29.44 
51.54 51.81 59.46 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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EXECUTIVE 


E. C. McHugh, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Union Rail- 
road, with headquarters at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., entered railroad service on January 1, 





Johnston Studios 


E. C. McHugh 


1914, as clerk in the office of the president 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the 
Union. On March 1, 1928, he became sec- 
retary to the president of these roads and 
on January 1, 1936, became assistant to 
president. On April 23, 1940, Mr. Mc- 
Hugh relinquished his latter position when 
he was elected vice-president of the Union. 


W. W. Mayer, whose appointment as 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of real estate, purchases and insurance on 
the Pennsylvania was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 1, was born at Pat- 
terson, Pa. Mr. Mayer has been in the 
railroad service since 1899, starting as a 
real estate department collector at Mifflin, 
Pa., and subsequently serving in many dif- 
ferent positions in that department. In 
1920, he became real estate agent of the 





W. W. Mayer 


Southwestern region of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and 
was transferred in a similar capacity to 
the Central region, with headquarters at 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1923. Mr. Mayer be- 
came real estate agent of the Pennsylvania, 
in 1924 and in 1926 he became general real 
estate agent, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


A. T. Mercier, vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed also 
president of the San Diego & Arizona 
Eastern, succeeding F. L. Annable. D. 
J. Russell, division superintendent on the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed also 
vice-president and general manager of the 
S. D. & A. E. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


James S. McKibbin, local treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the 
Lake Erie & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired, at his own 
request because of ill health, after 45 years 
of service. E. E. Barton, assistant local 
treasurer, has been appointed local treas- 
urer, with headquarters as before at Pitts- 
burgh, and F. C. Wills has been appointed 
assistant local treasurer at Pittsburgh. 
These officers will also serve in the capac- 
ity of transfer agent. 


J. A. Russell, whose promotion to gen- 
eral real estate agent of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., and 





J. A. Russell 


with jurisdiction over the entire system 
was announced in the Railway Age of June 
1, is a native of Philadelphia. Mr. Russell 
was graduated from Brown Preparatory 
School, and completed his education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil Engineering in 1913. While pur- 
suing his studies, he engaged in railroad 
work during summer vacations. In June, 
1913, he entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania’s water companies as assistant en- 
gineer, and in 1916, resigned to become an 
instructor in hydraulics, water supply and 
sewerage in the Civil Engineering depart- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
turning to the service of the water com- 
panies in 1917. Later in 1917, Mr. Rus- 
sell was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army, and assigned as an assistant to the 
chief engineer, 86th division. He became 
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first lieutenant in 1918, and shortly after- 
wards was promoted to the command of 
Company B, 311th Engineers, serving with 
that unit until the close of military service 
in July, 1919, following which he returned 
to his railroad work with the water com- 
panies. In 1924, he withdrew to engage in 
private civil engineering practice, and in 
1925 re-entered the service of the water 
companies, becoming engineer of water 
service in 1929, and manager of water serv- 
ice, January 1, 1932. 


OPERATING 


Kimber R. Vought, assistant to the 
general manager of the Eastern region of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has retired from active 
service. 


R. H. Flinn, formerly general super- 
intendent of the Western Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., who has been on 
a leave of absence because of illness, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Central region, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 


L. L. McIntyre, superintendent of the 
Clinchfield Railroad, has been promoted to 
general superintendent, a newly created 
position, with headquarters as before at 
Erwin, Tenn, and C. D. Moss, train- 
master at Dante, Va., has been promoted 
to superintendent, with headquarters at 
Erwin, succeeding Mr. McIntyre. W. T. 
Wohlford, assistant trainmaster, has been 
promoted to trainmaster at Dante, replac- 
ing Mr. Moss. 


A. E. Stoll, trainmaster on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding E. C. Hale, who has 
been appointed trainmaster at Burlington, 
Iowa. Mr. Hale replaces E. A. Rediske, 
who has been transferred to Aurora, IIl., 
relieving J. J. Ryan. Mr. Ryan has been 
transferred to Ottumwa succeeding Mr. 
Stoll. 


Severino Trejo Luna, relief superin- 
tendent on the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, and formerly superintendent of the 
Queretaro division, with headquarters at 
Mexico, D. F., has been appointed ‘super- 
intendent of the Pacific division, with head- 
quarters at Acambaro, Gto., succeeding 
Jose Diaz Leal, who has been transferred 
to the Puebla division, with headquarters 
at Puebla, Pue. Mr. Leal replaces Guil- 
lermo Castillo Baez, who has been ap- 
pointed relief superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Mexico City. 


James H. Brennan, whose retirement 
on June 1 as superintendent of telegraph 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 1, was born at 
Marysville, Kan., on September 3, 1873. 
He began his railway career on October 
1, 1887, in the telegraph department of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island (now part of 
the Union Pacific), at Marysville, Kan., 
and subsequently entered the service of the 
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Western Union Telegraph Company as a 
telegraph operator at Lincoln, Neb., later 
going to Kansas City as telegraph operator 
for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany. He afterwards became manager for 
the Western Union at Las Vegas, N. M., 
and then wire chief at Santa Fe, N. M., 
Cleburne, Tex., and La Junta, Colo. On 
December 1, 1906, he was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of telegraph of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mo., and in May, 1918, he 
was advanced to superintendent of tele- 
graph, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held until his retirement. 


George W. Elste, Jr., chief clerk in 
the office of the vice-president in charge 
of operation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed superintendent of the safety de- 
partment, succeeding William W. Wood, 
who died on December 23, 1938. Mr. Elste 
was born on September 25, 1896, at Joppa, 
Md. In April, 1913, he entered the serv- 





George W. Elste, Jr. 


ice of the Baltimore & Ohio as stenog- 
rapher in the general freight offices at Bal- 
timore, and has since been connected with 
that road. He was appointed secretary to 
operating vice-president on January 16, 
1931, and advanced to chief clerk of the 
same office on January 1, 1939, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


E. J. Gibbons has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Cleveland di- 
vision of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. E. C. John- 
son has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Cleveland division, with headquarters at 
Collinwood, Ohio. J. R. Todd, superin- 
tendent of the Erie division at Erie, Pa., 
has retired, at his own request, after 48 
years of service, and J. J. Frawley, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Erie division, 
has been appointed superintendent of that 
division, with headquarters as before at 
Erie, Pa. E. G. Wright, assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been transferred to the Erie di- 
vision, with headquarters at Erie. 


R. C. McIntyre, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Union Rail- 
road, with headquarters at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., entered railroad service with the 


Pennsylvania as locomotive fireman in Oc- 
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tober, 1901. He later worked as locomo- 
tive fireman and locomotive engineer with 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Mr. McIn- 





R. C. Mcintyre 


tyre entered the service of the Union on 
March 27, 1911, as machinist helper. He 
was appointed assistant master mechanic 
on May 1, 1926 and master mechanic on 
May 1, 1931. On January 1, 1934, he be- 
came superintendent of motive power, 
which position he held until his appoint- 
ment, on April 23, as general manager. 


L. A. Grubbs, superintendent of the 
Clifton Forge division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Clifton 
Forge, Va., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Eastern General divi- 
sion, succeeding J. R. Cary, who has re- 
tired, at his own request, after 60 years 
of affiliation with the railroad industry. 
G. P. Gibbs, assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Hinton, W. Va., succeeds 
Mr. Grubbs as superintendent of the Clif- 
ton Forge division. 


Guy R. Buchanan, whose promotion to 
division superintendent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chanute, Kan., was announced in the Rail- 





Guy R. Buchanan 


way Age of May 11, was born at Thayer, 
Kan., on May 20, 1893, and entered rail- 
way service on March 3, 1910, as a time- 
keeper on the Santa Fe at Chanute. On 
September 3, 1910, he resigned but returned 
to the Santa Fe on March 5, 1912, as a 
telegrapher apprentice at Thayer. On 
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April 1, 1913, he was promoted to teleg- 
rapher, and served at various points on the 
Southern Kansas division. He was pro- 
moted to trick dispatcher at Chanute on 
September 1, 1916, and on August 13, 1917, 
he was advanced to night chief dispatcher, 
Mr. Buchanan was appointed day chief dis- 
patcher on November 30, 1928, and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, he was advanced to train- 
master, with headquarters at Chanute. On 
January 1, 1940, he was promoted to act- 
ing superintendent of the Southern Kansas 
division, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
which was effective on May 5. 


TRAFFIC 


C. P. Gaither, foreign freight agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., has retired. 


A. C. Stickley, general agent for the 
Northern Pacific at Victoria, B. C., has 
been appointed general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at Portland, Ore., succeeding H, 
G. Smith, who retired on May 29, 


P. K. Yonge, general agent and agri- 
culturist for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Grand Junction, Colo., has been 
appointed director of agriculture, with the 
same headquarters, a change of title. 


R. J. Tozer, general agent for the 
Northern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
J. H. Brinkerhoff, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at that point, who has retired. 


Joe M. Hall, passenger traffic agent on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been promoted to 
division passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding H. C. 
Davis, who has retired. 


_W. W. Morfa, assistant western dairy 
agent on the New York Central system, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to western dairy agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding D. P. Skin- 
ner, deceased. 


Miss Nelle M. Orr, chief clerk for the 
Strachan Shipping Company at Memphis, 
Tenn., has resigned from that position in 
order to become traffic representative in 
charge of the Southern office of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, at Memphis. This is a new 
position, created in accordance with the 
establishment by the Boston & Maine of 
an off-line office at Memphis for the con- 
venience of shippers and receivers of 
freight in Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Alabama. 


James E. Payne, traffic manager on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 


- quarters at Tulsa, Okla., has been pro- 


moted to assistant to the general traffic 
manager, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Joseph 
W. Mahanay, general agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been promoted to traffic manager 
at Tulsa, relieving Mr. Payne, and Hoyt 
D. Sweetin, general agent at Little Rock, 
Ark., has been transferred to Atlanta, re- 
placing Mr. Mahanay. O. P. Rainey, 
soliciting freight agent at Tulsa, has been 
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promoted to general agent at Little Rock, 
succeeding Mr. Sweetin. 


H. R. Henderson has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent on the 
Northern Pacific at Seattle, Wash. A. E. 
Freeman, assistant to the western traffic 
manager at Seattle, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at that 
point. L. A. Anderson, traveling freight 
agent at Denver, Colo., has been promoted 
to general agent at that point, a change in 
title. 


K. Elliott, division freight agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. John, N. B., has been promoted to di- 
vision freight agent at Montreal, Que., 
succeeding A. O. Secord, who has re- 
tired on pension after 41 years of service 
with this road. F. A. Duff, traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. 
John, has beén appointed district freight 
agent, with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., 
succeeding R. A. Robinson, who succeeds 
Mr. Elliott as division freight agent at St. 
John. 


Victor B. Gilman, general agent for 
the Texas & Pacific at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, 
a newly created position, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex. H. A. Lowry, general 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, succeeding Mr. Gilman, 
and T. E. Gary, general agent at Detroit, 
Mich., has been transferred to St. Louis, 
replacing Mr. Lowry. W. L. McMurry, 
general agent at Alexandria, La., has been 
. transferred to Detroit, relieving Mr. Gary, 
and H. B. Smith, traveling freight agent 
at Dallas, has been promoted to general 
agent at Alexandria, succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Murry. 


C. E. Muller, freight traffic manager of 
the Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed 
assistant chief freight traffic officer (a 
newly created position), with headquar- 
ters as before at Norfolk, Va. J. P. Der- 
ham, Jr., assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been transferred to Norfolk, Va., succeed- 
ing F. H. Bryant, who succeeds Mr. Mul- 
ler as freight traffic manager, at Norfolk, 
Va. E. H. Hatcher, has been appointed 
division freight agent, with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, succeeding E. H. Brown, 
who succeeds Mr. Derham as assistant 
freight traffic manager at Jacksonville. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


V. B. Elliott, construction engineer’ of 
the Clinchfield Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Erwin, Tenn., has been appointed 
chief engineer, with the same headquar- 
ters, a change in title. 


MECHANICAL 


William H. Taylor, general car fore- 
man on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Clovis, N. M., retired on June 1. 


F. J. Swanson, general car foreman on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Milwaukee, Wis., has been pro- 
moted to general car department super- 
visor, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 








RAILWAY AGE 





ceeding William Snell, who retired on 
May 29. 


Philip Baker has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 





Philip Baker 


Sayre, Pa. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Baker’s railway career was published in 
the Railway Age of May 25, page 960. 


OBITUARY 


James Curtis Johnson, retired super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Pennsylvania, 
died on May 30, at the age of 74. 


E. L. Smithers, retired vice-president 
of the Louisville & Nashville, died on June 
4, at the age of 72. 


Michael Hall Dorsett, freight traffic 
manager for the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., died on 
May 31, at the age of 55. 


Andrew L. Horst, president of the 
Cambria & Indiana, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on May 29, at the 
age of 62. Mr. Horst was born at Leb- 
anon, Pa., on March 9, 1878. He was 
educated at Harvard College and the 
School of Political Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Horst entered railroad serv- 
ice with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and from February, 1903, to February, 
1906, he was employed in the general man- 
ager’s office of that road. On the latter 
date he entered the service of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part 
of New York Central), the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Michigan Central as assistant chief clerk 
in the office of the operating vice-president 
of those companies, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He became statistician to the 
senior vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines at New York, in February, 
1907, and in 1909 was promoted to statis- 
tician to the president of the same road. 
From 1914 to 1925, Mr. Horst was en- 
gaged in valuation work as head of the 
Division of Original Cost under the gen- 
eral valuation counsel of the New York 
Central Lines, and from the later date until 
1928, he served in a consulting capacity to 
the valuation counsel of the same road. 
He was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Cambria & Indiana in Febru- 
ary, 1925, having general supervision over 
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all departments of that company. In March, 
1925, he was also appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the company, and 
in January, 1926, he was also elected as- 
sistant treasurer, serving in that capacity 
until June 19, 1929, when he was elected 
executive vice-president, later becoming 
president. Mr. Horst was also president 
of the Cambria Improvement Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the Cambria & 
Indiana. In December, 1927, he became a 
member of the executive board of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion. 


John V. Neubert, chief engineer main- 
tenance of way of the New York Central 
System, with headquarters at New York, 
died on June 4 following a long illness, 
Mr. Neubert had been identified with the 





John V. Neubert 


New York Central continuously for nearly 
41 years. He was born on July 18, 1876, 
at Kittanning, Pa., and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1899. 
He entered railway service with the New 
York Central & Hudson River (now the 
New York Central) on July 3, 1899, as a 
clerk. In the following month he was 
transferred to the engineering department 
where he served as chainman, rodman and 
inspector until September, 1900, when he 
was advanced to assistant supervisor of 
track. In May, 1902, Mr. Neubert was 
promoted to supervisor of track and in 
January, 1903, he became assistant engi- 
neer in the office of the division engineer 
at Albany, N. Y. Four years later Mr. 
Neubert was advanced to division engi- 
neer at Albany, being further promoted to 
engineer of track, Lines East of Buffalo, 
exterior zone, in April, 1909. In July, 
1920, he became engineer maintenance of 
way of the same territory, with headquar- 
ters at New York. Seven years later, 
Mr. Neubert was promoted to chief engi- 
neer maintenance of way of the New York 
Central, including the Lines East and West 
of Buffalo and the Ohio Central Lines, 
with headquarters as before at New York. 
In 1931, his jurisdiction was extended over 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Michigan Central. Mr. 
Neubert had been active in the affairs of 
a number of railroad associations, includ- 
ing the American Railway Engineers As- 
sociation, of .which he served as president 
in 1932-33. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Modern power, with long overhang over the trailing truck, 
must have freedom of buffer movement in every direction, 


and full faced contact of the buffer surfaces at all times. 


It is absolutely necessary on curved track, and safer at high 


speeds. 


Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer provides this universal move- 
ment and full contact of the buffer surfaces. It also provides 
high frictional resistance to compression that effectively 
dampens oscillation between engine and tender and elimi- 
nates lost motion and subsequent destructive shocks to draw- 


bars and pins. 


Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer effectively reduces locomotive 
maintenance costs and adds immeasurably to the safety of 
high speed operation of modern locomotives. 

Franklin Compensator and Snubber, twin of the Radial 
Buffer, is equally essential for that other important job of 


protecting the foundation of the locomotive. 


No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliability of performance. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 


June 8, 1940 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


LET THE ARCH HELP YOU SAVE 


With the emphasis being placed on saving every railroad | 













dollar, the locomotive Arch becomes increasingly important. 


Regardless of the amount of traffic handled, the locomotive 


Arch saves enough fuel to pay for itself ten times over. 





Be sure that every locomotive leaving the roundhouse has its 
Arch complete with not a single brick nor a single course 


missing. 


In this way, you will get more work for each dollar of fuel 
expense. Skimping on Arch Brick results in a net loss to the 


railroad. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





June 8, 1940 
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SUPERHEATERS © FEEOWATER HEATERS 
AMERICAN THROTTLES * STEAM DRYERS _ 


| EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS » pyrometers © 


June 8, 1940 














DEPENDABLE ADVICE 


Railroads are better qualified to give advice 
on their train schedules than anyone else. 
It is something they have been doing day in 
and day out for many years. 

This company is better qualified to give 
advice on locomotive superheaters than any- 
one else. We have been designing, manufac- 
turing and observing the performance of 
locomotive superheaters throughout the 
world for thirty years. 

Use this vast experience to determine the 
correct superheater for the operating con- 
ditions of new locomotives or the moderniza- 
tion of old locomotives—it is at your disposal. 
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Sows and wear are reduced to a abe All compo- 


nents in the valve gear assembly give longer service, thereby 


reducing valve adjustments as well as pin and bushing renewals. 


Naturally, the light weight reduces friction and wear on the 
Bushings and Packing Rings. Use of HUNT-SPILLER Azr 
Furnace GUN IRON for these last two components in combi- 





nation with the Light Weight Valve assures new standards of 


efficiency and economy of operation. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 


383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street; New York, N. Y. 
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